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IN THE WOODS 


BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS 


I love them more—the flower folk— 
Since I have learned to pass 

With empty hands through forest-paths 
And leave them in the grass. 


My eyes take what my hands refuse 
And drink all sweetness in. 

I merely say “Good morning,” as 
I lift a violet’s chin, 


Or smile upon the bluets, and _ 
Wild callas by the brook. 

My hands no longer ruthless are— 
I only stand—and look! 


My heart takes pictures—one, to-day 
(And full content am J), 

Of dogwood and a redbud tree 
Like mists against the sky. 


Berwyn, Maryland. 
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PROGRESS AT ST. LAWRENCE 


The progress of St. Lawrence University 
is perhaps best indexed by the fact that 
in the coming year ten or twelve new in- 
structors and professors will be added to 
the faculty. Among the changes that will 
take place will be the transfer of Dr. 
Bruce W. Brotherston from the Theological 
School to the college faculty as professor 
of philosophy. Dr. Brotherston took 
his doctorate in philosophy at Harvard 
and is thoroughly qualified to take charge 
of this department. The Theological 
School has readily agreed to this change 
in Dr. Brotherston’s status, feeling that 
he would be as valuable to the Theological 
School as to the college in this new rela- 
tion. This, of course, necessitates secur- 
ing a professor for the chair at present 
occupied by Dr. Brotherston. 

A number of lecturers have visited 
St. Lawrence the present semester. The 
first to come was Miss Mary Slaughter, 
who spent nearly a week, speaking every 
day on problems of the church school 
and of religious education to the theological 
student body. She was very happy in 
her presentation of her matter and made 
a fine impression on all. 

Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., of 
the South Congregational Church of 
Springfield, Mass., gave two addresses, 
one before the students of the university 
as a whole and the other especially to the 
Theological School. In the latter address 
he sought to answer some of the ques- 
tions which he said he had wished some 


one had settled for him when he was 


entering the ministry, Needless to say, 
Dr. Gilkey struck a responsive chord and 
will be welcomed when he comes again. 

Dr. Samuel G. Ayres, who was recently 
in Canton, gave a delightful and inform- 
ing as well as informal talk before the 
Theological School on Japan and the 
Japanese Mission. Dr. Ayres, Mrs. 
Ayres and their daughter, are all graduates 
of St. Lawrence. 

The next lecturer was the Rev. Hugh 
Black, D. D., of Union Theological 
Seminary. He spoke in Gunnison Chapel 
on “Life as the Great Adventure.” It 
was a witty, entertaining and inspiring 
address, 

In the first week of May, Dr. Vincent 
E. Tomlinson of the First Universalist 
Church of Worcester, Mass., came as 
lecturer to the Theological School. He 
gave a series of three most interesting 
and inspiring talks on the work of the 
Christian minister to-day. These covered 
the general subjects of the minister as 
pastor, preacher, and citizen. Out of his 
rich experience he drew a wealth of wis- 
dom and suggestive advice, flavored with 
much humor, and offered it freely to all. 
It was a most profitable and informing 
discussion of the minister’s work by one 
who is an expert. Mrs. Tomlinson ac- 
companied her husband, and both were 
guests of President and Mrs. Sykes while 
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in Canton. Dr. and Mrs. Sykes held a 
reception for the students and faculty of 
the Theological School in honor of Dr. 
and Mrs. Tomlinson at their new and 
beautiful home. 

The last speaker was Prof. Clarence R. 
Skinner of Tufts College, who attended 
a meeting of the board of trustees of the 
university, of which he was recently 
elected an alumni member. He gave an 
address on the timely subject of ‘‘Free- 
dom of Speech in America.’’ 

Founders’ Day was observed Sunday, 
May 138, with the usual academic proces- 
sion and services in Gunnison Chapel. 
Dean Richardson of the Law School was 
to have given the address of the occasion, 
but was unable to be present owing to ill- 
ness. Secretary Richard Ellsworth read 
a very interesting historical sketch of 
certain incidents of the early days of the 
institution. 

The Roblin Prize Extempore Speaking 
Contest was one of the features of the 
present term in the Theological School. 
It was in charge of Prof. E. R. Miles, and, 
as usual, was a most entertaining affair, 
especially when it came to the students 
speaking on subjects which they found 
on the back of cards selected by chance 
from a large number. The winners were 
Miss Virginia Eddy, Mr. Phillips Thayer, 
and Mr. Max Kapp. 

The Commencement of the Theological 
School at St. Lawrence occurs Sunday 
morning, June 10, and that of the college 
on Tuesday, June 12. Alumni Day is 
Saturday, June 9. ‘As You Like It’ will 
be presented by the dramatic society 
under the direction of Professor Miles 
in the Cammie Pendleton Gaines Open 
Air Theater—if weather permits. 

* * 


IN MEMORY OF DR. TAYLOR 


At a meeting of the Executive Board of 
the Connecticut State Convention, May 
25, 1928, it was unanimously voted that 
the grateful appreciation and affectionate 
regard of the Universalists of the state 
be expressed in a resolution to be sent to 
the family of the late Rev. Henry B. Tay- 
lor, D. D. The church as a whole has 
suffered an irreparable loss in the death 
of Dr. Taylor, whose “brilliant and ac- 
complished mind expressed itself in choic- 
est language made effective by an un- 
compromising sincerity. Added to a 
natural dignity was a graciousness of at- 
titude which had appealing power. Given 
to hospitality, he withheld from none the 
welcome of a friendly soul. Those who 
knew him best honored and loved him 
most. His splendid record of service is 
one we as a church are grateful for. He 
undertook his task of minister with vision. 
He builded not for the time being but for 
eternity. His genial personality has been 
withdrawn from our midst; his influence, 
however, abides. Time will reveal the 
enduring quality and worth of his minis- 
try.” 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editoanl 


DR. RICE, DR. LOWE AND REORDINATION 
N some letters which we have received marked 
“not for publication,” in a few letters that have 
appeared, and in some of the comments in the 
press, there is reflected misunderstanding of the at- 
titude of Dr. Rice in accepting reordination at the 
hands of Bishop Slattery of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and of various Universalist officials in at- 
tending the services and in taking communion. 

Dr. Rice was told emphatically by the authorities 
of the Episcopal Church that they did not deny the 
validity of his ordination, but that under the rules of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church reordination was 
the one way in which to accomplish the thing he had 
in mind. Dr. Rice accepted this assurance at its 
face value. He took reordination as a means to an 
end—that end ‘‘acceptance of a brotherly overture.” 
As we said before, he regarded reordination as he 
would a door into a house. 

Inasmuch as Dr. Rice is a free man and a part of 
a fellowship which believes in following the voice of 
conscience, and inasmuch as there is no rule of the 
Universalist Church standing in the way, but a rule 
specifically providing for dual fellowship, there was no 
reason why he should not take this step if he so 
desired. 

Inasmuch also as the various officers of our 
church and church organizations are friendly, brother- 
ly people, and were invited by Dr. Rice to be present, 
and were invited by the Bishop to take communion, 
some of them attended the services and some of those 
who did attend took the communion. 

And inasmuch as The Christian Leader thinks 
the whole affair reflected credit on everybody con- 
cerned in it and particularly on Bishop Slattery, who 
will be made a target by every narrow-minded per- 
son in the Episcopal Church, it said so. 

We trust that no one will charge us with belittling 
the intelligence of Universalist people if we pause to 
explain that approval of Dr. Rice doing what he 
thought right, and sympathy with him in doing it, 
does not mean that the Universalist officials present 
would necessarily do the same thing. In fact most 
of them would find it difficult to accept reordination. 
We perhaps ought to add that those Universalists 
present who took the communion did not give their 
sanction to the doctrine of transubstantiation. Life 


would be a bare and dreary thing if harsh literalism 
were to color all our acts. 

What if Universalists had taken the opposite 
course? Would fellow liberals have been proud of 
them? What if they had said, or some one with power 
should now say, “Dr. Rice, you can’t stay in our 
fellowship because you accepted this invitation of 
the Episcopal Concordat?’ What if our General 
Convention officials had acted angry or offish? What 
if Universalists had denied that obedience to reason 
and conscience they preach about? What if we all 
had struck at the big Christian men in the Episcopal 
fellowship who talk publicly about putting pride in 
their pockets and going humbly to the doors of other 
churches which produce saintly characters to find 
ways of working together? Why, men would have 
rung the changes on the word Universalist clear around 
the world! 


For Dr. Rice to follow his light was right. For 


Dr. Lowe and the others to respect his liberty was 


right. For everybody concerned to be big and 
friendly was right, and it was Universalist. 

Universalist morale is not going to be weakened 
by Universalist acts. Only when we deny with our 
lives what we profess with our lips, shall we stand in 
peril. 
: Spee 
HELP CHINA BEFORE JUNE PASSES 

HE reports of the directors of China Famine 

Relief, writes Herbert Hoover, ‘“‘indicate a 

very real famine in China, from which several 
million people are suffering greatly. The American 
people have never failed to respond to a call for 
charity in time of need. I wish to commend the effort 
of the China Famine Relief Fund to bring this aid 
to a most unfortunate people, and I trust it will 
meet with generous support.” 

The American people naturally have deep sym- 
pathy with China. They recognize the high ability 
of Chinese scholars and the industry and honesty of 
the masses of the people. Between China and the 
United States relations have always been friendly. 

American have not had their sympathies dulled 
or their hearts hardened by the plenty of their own 
country. They have a deep feeling of sympathy for 
those in distress. There are signs that this Chinese 
appeal is making an unusually deep impression. 


———_—~ 
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The Christian Leader has made but two brief references 
to it, and already two of our churches have taken 
collections which have been sent directly to us—All 
Souls Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan, and the 
church at Whitesville, N. Y. Other churches have 
sent offerings direct. 

Often in famine there is no food available. In 
Manchuria and other parts of China there are great 
supplies. There are difficulties of transportation, 
but they can be overcome. There are, as always, 
political obstacles, but they are yielding to the pres- 
sure of world opinion. There are intricate questions 
of distribution, but a policy has been adopted which 
works: Men are hired to do work to reduce the danger 
of future famine and paid in food. The pivot of every- 
thing is money, and money is needed immediately. 

Bankers, merchants and other groups are or- 
ganizing for the relief of China. Now the churches 
are putting their long experience and inexhaustible 
Christian sympathy back of this campaign. 

Let us not scatter for the summer without doing 
something. Help China before June passes. 

The China Famine Relief Fund has offices at 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City, and Dr. Cad- 
man is chairman and James A. Thomas is treasurer. 

* * 


SHALL UNIVERSALISTS DISMISS THEIR 
EDITOR? 


NE of our good friends writes us that our useful- 
ness as editor of The Christian Leader came 
to an end with our editorial on the ordination 

of Dr. Rice, and that he proposes “‘to use whatever 
influence” he has to give us “a church paper that 
we can circulate in our parishes to their good”’ and 
“not their harm.” 

That frank avowal pleases us. It is fair and 
square, no matter how lacking in understanding. It 
tells us openly what this friend has been telling others 
privately. We have replied in an equally frank and 
friendly spirit: ‘‘Go to it. More power to your arm. 
If you can get us thrown out of this job it will be 
more than we can do.”’ 

Now let no good Christian soul ‘‘deplore’’ this 
incident, or fear “‘a split”? or “bad feeling.” All en- 
gaged in this matter will have “a bully time,” and in 
the end all will be used of God to further the interests 
of His kingdom. 

About the strongest belief we have as editor is 
that people have a right to differ from us and to 
give expression to their opposition by trying to turn 
us out. 

Having had some experience ourselves in trying 
to dynamite people out of jobs for which we believed 
them unfitted, we know the difficulties involved, and 
our sympathy goes out to our brother. The advan- 
tage always is with the ‘‘ins” and not the “‘outs.”’ 

Therefore we shall not wrap our arms around the 
pillars of the sanctum and try to hold fast. We 
shall limit our efforts to rolling up the curtains and 
letting light in on all we have done, are doing and 
propose to do. 

If we do not make clear the fact that the policies 
of The Christian Leader and the policies of our liberal 
Universalist Church are based on the fundamental 
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principles of pure Christianity, then our brother 
ought to succeed in his interesting undertaking. . 
* * 


DR. HARTMAN AT OMAHA 


R. L. O. HARTMAN, editor of Zion’s Herald, 
was the choice of a majority of the delegates 
of the General Conference of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church in Omaha for Bishop, but failed of 
election, the Associated Press states, through the 
determined opposition of a conservative minority, 
which was against him because he supported the 
policy of Bishop Blake toward the Russian church 
and because he opposed the execution of Sacco and 
Vanzetti. 

The movement for the election of Dr. Hartman 
to the bishopric developed spontaneously after the 
General Conference met, and was a fine tribute to a 
brilliant, fearless journalist and noble Christian man. 

Dr. Hartman is a young man, and high honors 
are ahead of him, but in our opinion no future elec- 
tion as Bishop will surpass the honor of the great vote 
he received at a time when feeling still runs high over 
controversies in which he has taken part. 

After Dr. Hartman and other leaders had been 
withdrawn, the deadlock of three days over the 
election of the third Bishop was ended by the elec- 
tion of Dr. E. Stanley Jones of India, author of “The 
Christ of the Indian Road,” and “‘The Christ of the 
Round Table.” For twenty years Dr. Jones has 
been a missionary in India. 

It looks as if the Methodist Church in failing to 
elect one progressive had gone out of its way to find 
just as great a progressive to put in his place. The 
work was in vain, however, as Bishop-elect Jones, 
after considering the matter for twenty-four hours, 
declined the office, so that he might go on with his 
true work as a missionary. 

* * 


AN IGNOBLE ATTACK ON HOOVER 


HETHER the Republican Party shall or shall 
not nominate Herbert Hoover for President 
is none of our business, but whether a Chris- 

tian weekly shall attempt to cover him with mud is 
very much our business. That is precisely what the 
Christian Century has done in the most ignoble po- 
litical editorial which has been published thus far in 
this campaign. 

Because Mr. Hoover sat in the Cabinet, because 
two of his colleagues favored the lease of Teapot 
Dome to Sinclair, and because the vice-president of a 
rival company protested to the President that his 
company had not had a chance to bid on it and asked 
Mr. Hoover to intervene, Mr. Hoover, according to 
the Christian Century, must have had guilty knowl- 
edge, and failed to protect his country. 

At the time this lease was made all the members 
of the Cabinet were regarded as honorable men. 
Of all the members of the Cabinet there was expected 
team work, a respect for one another’s prerogatives, 
a holding fast to the line of one’s own duty, and a 
policy of not interfering with the duty of other of- 
ficials, and for Mr. Hoover, who had been often men- 
tioned as the ideal man to head the Interior Depart- 
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ment, and of whom the Secretary of the Interior 
might be suspicious and jealous, there were special 
reasons for observing the proprieties. If Mr. Hoover 
had had any reason to suspect wrong-doing he would 
have spoken in a way nobody could have mistaken. 
When others found evidence and did speak, he made 
no cheap attempt to get into the limelight by speaking 
too. This silence which the Christian Century assails 
inspires confidence. When there is occasion to speak 
Mr. Hoover speaks. But the best thing about him is 
that he has a commanding ability, a character and a 
record which speak for him. 
* * 


SOLEMN BUT FUNNY 

HE Christian Register (Unitarian) approaches the 

sli subject of the break up of the Universalist 

Church with a portentous gravity and a genuine 
concern which we find somewhat amusing but for 
which we return thanks. There are signs, says our 
brother editor in a recent editorial, but he merely 
hints at what they indicate. 

What are the signs? 1. “The reordination of 
Dr. Rice into orthodoxy.” 2. “The approaches to 
certain evangelical denominations with a view to 
church union.” 3. “The definite policy in the Chris- 
tian Leader which places fellowship first and doctrinal 
matters a negligible second or less.” 4. “A certain 
imponderable quality which distinguishes some of our 
influential Universalist brethren, not to mention their 
aversion for the theological position of the left wing 
of the Unitarian fellowship.” All these things must be 
“resolved”’ or they will be “decisive of new things” 
and “important changes.”’ 

With the reordination of Dr. Rice we have dealt 
elsewhere. 

As to approaches to certain evangelical denomi- 
nations, may we suggest to our contemporary that 
they mean the same thing to Unitarians that they 
do to Universalists? Is the Unitarian Church in 
danger because of the “approaches?” We affirm 
that Universalists and Unitarians are in danger only 
from a denial of the principles that gave them birth. 
We liberals have stood in days past for liberty of 
thought, for conference, for comparing notes, for 
learning from one another, for working together. 
All this is implicit in our doctrine of the brotherhood 
of man. Now when some other groups of Christians 
take up those principles, we find a few liberals run- 
ning away from them as if they were tainted with the 
plague. Their attitude is, if Doe, who once disagreed 
with me, now agrees, I must quickly revise my views, 
so as to get back to the natural status of disagreement. 
This is both illiberal and silly. 

So far from weakening Universalists, the new at- 
titude on the part of many other churches has given 
Universalists more faith in themselves, a deeper 
gratitude for those who stood for these principles in 
days of misunderstanding, and a higher determination 
to go on with their work until liberty, tolerance, the 
scientific attitude and the Christian spirit shall rule 
in all parts of the Christian Church and throughout 
the world. 

We have one Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America for certain forms of work. We 
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should like to see another Federal Council, co-opera- 
tive, not competitive, of all the Churches of Christ 
willing to join an association which deliberately turns 
its back on the old creedal basis for fellowship and 
frankly accepts Christian spirit and character as a 
basis. 

Universalists under God have been able to render 
yeoman service in bringing that day nearer. Does 
any one imagine that their morale has been shot to 
pieces because of this consciousness of co-operation 
with God and of this kind of service of His cause? 

The doctrinal matters and the imponderable 
attitudes based on doctrinal differences may be con- 
sidered together. 

Our friend surely is not so poor a logician that he 
would even hint that, because we affirm with our 
Commission on Comity that a creed is not a basis of 
Christian fellowship, we have no creed, or are against 
creeds. We simply are against exclusion and de- 
nunciation on the basis of differing statements. We 
are against churches withdrawing fellowship from 
saintly characters because those characters believe 
more or less than laid down in the articles. But we 
have nothing but praise for the scholars who seek 
and find truth, and who try to state what they see in 
words we can understand. 

Weare glad that our contemporary used the words 
“left wing of the Unitarian Church.” If we recall 
correctly, we have been rebuked in the past for 
mentioning the fact that there were any wings in 
that body. Our attitude toward the left wing is not 
imponderable. It is precisely like the attitude of 
right wing Unitarians. We are unashamed of our 
faith in a Limitless God, perfect in power, wisdom, 
justice, love. We avow gladly our faith in the gospel 
of Christ, never stated better than in the creed of 
James Freeman Clarke. Just as we want to sit down 
and compare notes with ultra-Trinitarians, we want 
to sit down and compare notes with ultra-Unitarians, 
and live and labor with both for the advancement of 
Christ’s Kingdom. If humanists or fundamentalists 
refuse to have fellowship with us, that is their re- 
sponsibility, Our responsibility is not to shut the 
door on any noble Christian characters because we 
fail to agree with their statement of Christian belief. 

Wherein we may possibly differ from our con- 
temporary is that we are entirely unafraid of the 
denominational label over a statement of religious 
truth. All we ask is, ‘““What is the truth?” and if a 
Presbyterian or a Catholic or a Theist or a Humanist 
brings the answer we are willing to sit humbly at 
his feet and learn of him. 

The good old ship which we call the Universalist 
Church is on a straight course making fine headway, 
and rumors in insurance circles that she is anywhere 
near the rocks are groundless. No plans for salvage 
operations need be made. There are other ships 
sailing nearer, exchanging signals, telling us the 
weather, and we probably shall sail on closer to these 
ships, on one of which we trust we see our friend 
and brother. But none of these closer contacts will 
blow those ships up or blow us up. 

If some faithless pilot ever gets aboard who 
steers us on the rocks of isolation, the wreckers will 
be welcome to all they can find. 
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-Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


LI. 


The Friendly Folks of Maryland 


Johannes 


IN when I took the local train at Longwood, 
rain when I changed to the Federal Express 
at the Back Bay, rain beating on the window 
= of the Pullman as I put out my light and 
hauled down my flag for another day, dense fog late 
in the night “somewhere along the Sound” when I 
raised the shade and peered out into the gloom. 

Thanks to the tunnels, we went under the East 
River and under the North River early in the morning 
of the day when ten great ocean-going vessels were 
damaged or beached in New York harbor by col- 
lisions caused by the fog. 

Doubtful weather in Baltimore when I climbed 
down to get a cup of coffee and some corn muffins 
(for the Federal Express southbound carries no diner 
after daylight saving starts), and the morning papers 
brought the prediction: ‘Local thunder storms for 
Washington and vicinity.” 

This trip I was not even going home to leave 
my baggage before starting on a nature walk. Orders 
had come through to join the last field excursion of 
the Audubon Society of the District of Columbia at 
Fifteenth and G Streets, N. W., and I was to check my 
bag and proceed to the rendezvous. But I took out 
my heavy rubbers and my old overcoat. for emergen- 
cies. 

The clouds seemed to be breaking when we rolled 
into Washington. At the gate stood “the Colonel” 
waiting. Only a devoted brother would turn out 
with his car for a 7.25 a. m. sleeper. ‘Fifteenth and 
H, northeast,” I said. ‘Sure it’s northeast?” said the 


Colonel. ‘J: said northwest.” ‘Northeast,’ I re- 
plied quickly, “I’ve had it written down for two 
months.” So we sat in the car at Fifteenth and H 


Streets northeast where the pike starts for Balti- 
more until I saw a big Baltimore electric car pass by. 
“Northwest quick,” I said, suddenly coming to myself. 
“This is all wrong.’”’ And in spite of innumerable 
“stop and go” signs, the Colonel dropped me at the 
right meeting place, thirty blocks away, with one 
minute to spare, and then went on home with the 
baggage. 

Over fifty of us boarded trolley cars for an ex- 
cursion northeast of Washington into Maryland, with 
the University of Maryland the objective. I found 
that Dr. T. S. Palmer, president of the Audubon 
Society and a distinguished biologist, had turned 
out for this last walk. He was laughing heartily when 
he greeted me. Said he: ‘““The prescription you mailed 
‘the Admiral’ for poison ivy did the business.” ‘What 
was it?” clamored some of the others. So I repeated it 
then and do so now, hoping to hit all types of need: 
“Prayer and grease for mild cases. Profanity and 
permanganate for severe.” 

Since I had seen him “the Admiral’ had suffered 
much from “P. I.,” as we call it for short, his eyes 
being almost closed and his nose all out of shape, but 
here he was game as ever for the thickets. To him 
and his wife, both masters of identification and full of 


the noblest social spirit, much of the success of these 
walks is due. 

B. and M., of whom I have written previously, 
were there, M. with her pack well stuffed for her 
convalescent husband, Mrs. Me., up in the seventies, 
who never misses a walk, Mrs. A., who has found in 
nature and poetry and the good God and devoted 
friends adequate strength for crushing sorrow, Mr. S., 
an expert on mollusks for the Smithsonian and a well 
rounded scientist as well as leader of the boys, two 
literary ladies, Mrs. W. and Mrs. E., the one a con- 
tributor to the Leader and Congregationalist, the other 
to a journal of opinion in London, Dr. R., a friend of 
the Colonel and professor in one of our colleges, who 
with his young daughter trailing him goes out with 
the parties but hunts on his own, and Dr. C., a Pres- 
byterian minister recently back from China, and his 
talented wife, as interesting a public speaker as he is 
himself. 

There were bright young Normal College girls 
fitting themselves for their life work, and some of 
their teachers with them, and children of members 
who started coming because it was a ‘“‘kind of picnic” 
and who have kept it up because they gradually have 
caught the spirit. One of these beginners of a few 
years ago, now in his first year at college, is becoming 
an authority whom the scientists begin to trust and 
quote. Up at daybreak, he ferrets out the haunts of 
the rare wild birds for miles around Washington, and 
leads one to them. ‘“‘Hawkeye,’”’ now fourteen, and 
Ruth, eleven, and a dozen other youngsters are start- 
ing up that same trail. 

In the beginning on such a walk one feels rather 
strange, but out-of-door folks have a common bond, 
and nobody stands on ceremony. 

These large parties are broken up into groups of 
a dozen or less under trained leaders. They take 
different routes for the morning and come together 
for lunch, when the roll of birds on the check list is 
called and the number of species which have been seen 
is counted up. 

The walk at the University of Maryland is al- 
ways unique. It is less in the wilds and more along 
the streets of a little village, and over an extensive 
college campus and farm lands. 

The college property stretches away from the 
trolley across the pike and up a beautiful ridge from 
the top of which one can look for several miles. Down 
near the trolley tracks there is quite a college com- 
munity. The professor of zoology, Dr. Truitt, and a 
number of the students formed a reception committee 
and took us about. The state entomologist, Pro- 
fessor Cory, was backing his car out of his driveway 
to start for his day’s work, but stopped to meet us. 
The lawns and gardens of these cultured college 
people were beautiful out-of-doors museums. 

I do do not remember a walk when we saw so 
many interesting birds’ nests close together—redstart, 
cardinal, catbird, song sparrow, kildeer. 
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One bird mother wrought with greatest care, 
another with a devil-may-care bravado. The nest 
of the redstart was an exquisite little thing made of 
bits of bark, down and tiny root tendrils. That of 
the kildeer was little more than the bare ground. One 
sought safety in the deepest thicket, the other by 
nesting where nobody would ever dream of looking. 

Discovering the nest of the kildeer was a unique 
experience for most of the party. Professor T. took 
us to a vacant village lot. Carpenters were ham- 
mering away at a new house on one side, and motors 
passing by on another side. It took fifty people some 
time to discover where the mother kildeer had laid 
her eggs. Finally Dr. R. saw the eggs lying in the 
midst’ of some broken glass. There was nothing to 
attract attention—a bit of a hollow with a little grass 
and a stick or two around it. Here lay two dark 
mottled eggs of this interesting bird. Poor thing, she 
was flying about uttering piercing cries, and Dr. P., 
moved by her distress, had the party quickly look 
and move on. Then we saw her go back. Not di- 
rectly—no, she was far too intelligent for that—but 
in a roundabout way, casually, as if.a nest were the 
last thing in the world she sought, and then when 
she came to it squatting down quickly and becoming 
almost invisible. 

The kildeer belongs to the plover family. It is 
a large, beautiful bird, reddish brown and greyish 
brown in color, with much white underneath and a 
striking ring around the neck. ‘‘Although by no means 
shy,” says Chapman, “it never seems to gain con- 
fidence in man, and at his approach always gives 
voice to its fear.”’ Of this power to make a vociferous 
outery we had an admirable demonstration. 

A fine old professor had been out cutting his as- 
paragus. He had one of those good old English names 
which spell one thing and mean another. Said he, 
“Every other day I cut asparagus, and we have much 
‘more than we can use.” Standing with us in the mid- 
dle of the well shaded highway, he told us about.a 
bed of beautiful broom—the yellow flower so common 
along the hedges in England and Scotland, and 
famous as the flower of the Plantagenets. “I brought 
these plants up from Yorktown, Va.,” he said. “The 
seeds which produced their ancestors came over in the 
hay for the horses of Cornwallis.”” Sent to investigate 
the necessity of legislation to forbid the planting of 
broom, he reported that there was no evidence that 
it had spread in a way to be a menace. He found it 
mainly in old pastures or on abandoned and neglected 
farms. 

During the morning we found many wild flowers 
—hbluets, white and purple violets, purple vetch, 
yellow cynthia, yellow sorrel and one patch of spring 
beauties still blooming. 

The last part of the morning we followed the 
banks of Paint Run up to the Baltimore Pike. Here 
in a lush meadow we came upon a “flight of bobo- 
links.”” We counted at least a hundred on the west 
side of the pike without bothering with those on the 
east side at all—more bobolinks than I had seen in all 
the rest of my life, and in the ratio of about ten 
glorious beautiful males to one more sober female. 
Swaying up and down on the stronger stalks, rising 
a little way in full song and settling back in the deep 


grass—they were a beautiful sight. In the fall the 
males take on the sober plumage of their mates. 
Here they were in the full glory of buff and black and 
white. Professor T. sent one of his boys in to circle 
around and drive them up to show us how many 
there were, but they did not act much afraid. They 
merely rose a little way, circled back and again burst 
into song. “They have come,” said- Professor P., 
“from Brazil. They are on their way to New York 
and Canada.” “Last year,’ he continued, “‘was 
the first year we had succeeded in getting legislation 
to give this bird full protection. Before that they 
were shot by the hundred as reed birds.” 

The sun by this time was beating down fiercely, 
motor cars were roaring by in each direction, the pike 
was neither a safe nor a comfortable place to linger, 
but it was hard to get the party past this remarkable 
exhibition of bobolinks. 

In the deep shade cast by three or four wonder- 
ful old English elms, we sat down on stone wall and 
lawn to eat our sandwiches and cookies. Soon the 
indefatigable professor of zoology appeared with 
some of his students, bringing ice cold sweet milk, - 
chocolate milk and buttermilk, unlimited quantities 
of it, and large paper cups, with chocolate and: 
vanilla ice cream following hard after—all from the~ 
dairy of the Agricultural Department. 

Then appeared the new president, Dr. Pearson, ; 
to welcome us officially, and Professor Patterson, one, 
of the veterans of the school. 

There were no lengthy speeches, but Dr. Pearson : 
told us something about the work of a great university - 
and the ways in which it tries to give boys and girls; 
an interest in the world in which they live. Professor) 
Palmer spoke for the Audubon Society—tying up in 
a remarkable way the names of some of the birds we 
had just seen with the history of Maryland, especially 
the Baltimore oriole and the Maryland yellowthroat, 
and expressing the thanks of the club for the gracious 
hospitality. 

One section of the University of Maryland started 
in Baltimore in 1806, and another section on this site» 
in 1856. Now all departments have been brought 
together here at College Park. Back in the eighteenth 
century the administration building before which we | 
sat was Rossburg Inn, on the old stagecoach road 
between Washington and Philadelphia. From an- 
inn it was evolved into the center fromwhich go out: 
the directing impulses of the higher educational sys-. 
ten of the state. 

Two parties went off in the afternoon for the, 
wilder parts of the region, one for a three-hour trip, 
the other for an expedition half as long. We had had, 
enough of it. We stayed where we were. The grass 
was too soft, the shade too grateful. 

I had been reading on the train “The Second, 
Book of Modern Verse,’’ edited by Jessie Rittenhouse, 
and I read a few of the poems aloud to a circle which 
quickly formed. One of them, by Sara Teasdale, was. 
beautiful but did not fit the mood of my hearers: 


“There will come soft rain and the smell of the ground 
And swallows circling with their shimmering sound; 


“And frogs in the pools singing at night, 
: And wild plum trees in tremulous white. 
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“Robins will wear their feathery fire 
Whistling their whims in a low fence wire. 


“And not one will know of the war, not one 
Will care when it is done. 


“Not one would mind, neither bird nor tree, 
If mankind perished utterly. 


“And spring herself when she woke at dawn, 
Would scarcely know that we were gone.” 


Two verses by David Morton seemed to better 
meet our need: 
“My faith is all a doubtful thing, 
Wove on a doubtful loom— 
Until there comes, each showery spring, 
A cherry tree in bloom; 


“And Christ who died upon a tree 
That death had stricken bare, 
Comes beautifully back to me, 
In blossoms, everywhere.”’ 


Other little poems which interpreted things for 
us as we sat there were “The Day Before April,” 
by Mary Carolyn Davies, “Blind,” by Harry Kemp, 
“Tdealists,” by Alfred Kreymborg, and “Yellow 
Warblers,’”’ by Katharine Lee Bates. 

A cuckoo, so hard to find when one hunts for 
him, came and sat on the telegraph wire almost over 
us. H. B., the boy whose eyes miss little in nature, 
pointed him out to us. It seemed as if he said to us: 
“Overmuch hunting won’t do you any good. Part of 
it lies in being still and taking what comes.” He was 
the black-billed cuckoo more common in the North— 
the one that I had seldom seen. 

We were starting home when Professor Truitt 
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told us about the nest of the screech owl in an old oak 
back of the infirmary. We climbed the long hill in 
the hot sun and were well repaid. For when we put 
our glasses on the hole of the oak indicated, Otus 
Asio Asio junior, hatched out only two days before, 
stuck out his little head with an air of preternatural 
wisdom, took one look at us and drew back in the 
welcome darkness of his oaken cave. J admit we were 
a rather hot, bedraggled lot, but he ought not to have 
made us feel it so keenly. 

Theodore Roosevelt the senior in one of his 
essays defended this lovely little bird, and expressed 
regret that any one had ever given it such a name. 
Even Chapman has yielded enough to the popular 
prejudice to write: ‘“When night comes on, one may 
hear the screech owl’s tremulous wailing whistle. It 
is a weird, melancholy call, welcomed only by those 
who love Nature’s voice whatever may be the medium 
through which she speaks.”’ 

Accustomed to the screech owl from boyhood, 
hearing it night after night around the old home, 
I have come to like it, and welcome it as one of the 
night sounds which tells us of the abundant life of 
Mother Nature and the great drama unfolding steadily 
in the darkness as in the light. 

This was the last field excursion of the Audubon 
Society of the District of Columbia for the season. 
It made the members realize anew in what a garden 
spot the University of Maryland has been located, 
how much of interest there is to see in village and on 
farm land, what open spaces there are still close to 
the Federal City, how much we owe to the scientists 
of the Government, both state and national, and 
what an atmosphere of welcome is created always by 
the friendly folk of Maryland. 


The Church and Young People’ 


Jessie M. Dowlin 


=eyiHiH young person of to-day is eager-eyed 
and extremely inquiring. He wants to 
know! He’s not contented with the state- 

ss ment that this is so and that is so. “‘Why?” 
demands Youth. “Because it is!” firmly replies Age. 
Now what young person with any brains at all is go- 
ing to be completely satisfied with that answer? It’s 
not that he doubts the word of Age, but he wants 
to know how and why it has arrived at its conclu- 
sions. 

Contrary to the ideas of many of the older 
generation, modern Youth, even ‘Flaming Youth,”’ 
really has some high ideals. Every young person 
has bright dreams of himself as he would honestly 
wish to be, but he finds the world and conditions of 
living perplexing. 

Children begin life with the impression that they 
must be good first of all because older people tell 
them to. In earlier times the idea of the superiority 
offAge and the infallibility of its opinions was so 
greatly stressed that many a child grew up with a 


*Part of an address delivered at the Universalist church of 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


pronounced inferiority complex—tortured with self- 


~consciousness—the victim of red-faced, tongue-tied 


embarrassment whenever an older person was pres- 
ent. 

Church-going, or at least Sunday school at- 
tendance, was largely a stern duty, and the minister 
an all-wise and supremely awe-inspiring individual— 
his prayers more potent than those of common folk, 
his wisdom perhaps nearly as great as that of his 
Creator. The older members of the church were a 
holy clan, who could, of course, never perform an un- 
worthy deed nor utter a questionable word, and 
Youth—why Youth must be but dimly seen, and 
never, never heard. 

Times have changed. Youth now feels a delight- 
ful comradeship with Age, a freedom in expressing 
its own ideas, a sure knowledge that those same yonng 
ideas have a fighting chance of being perhaps half as 
correct as those of older people. Admitting that Age 
has the benefit of experience and should therefore be 
wiser, Youth does not wish to be too self-assertive, 
nor seem rudely critical, but it likes to argue cases, and 
wants to feel that expressed opinions will receive 
courteous consideration. 
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Youth is broad-minded, and in thinking of the 
church its thought concerns not only the home church, 
but any church anywhere. Church is church to 
Youth, and whatever the creed professed, it feels 
that there should be certainty of spiritual help. 

Youth is not much given to contemplation of 
abstract things; it reaches toward the tangible—that 
which can be seen and touched. For this reason, 
Youth does not consider the word church as merely 
symbolic of an institution, but regards that church as 
concretely personified by the older generation. 

Youth of the present, like that of former days, 
feels a deep respect for the church as thus represented, 
but the Youth of this day also has a healthy self- 
respect. It therefore behooves Age in representing 
the church to merit even greater esteem by taking 
extra time and thought for its own conduct as well as 
that of Youth—Youth keen-eyed and questioning— 
Youth that wants to know the why and wherefore of 
everything. 

Of course Youth, like Age, looks upon the minis- 
ter as the guiding spirit of the church, and turns to 
him for leadership on spiritual paths, but Youth 
does not see why the minister should be supposed to 
have a corner on all the goodness in the world, nor 
possess a heaven-sent wisdom sufficient to aid man- 
kind in solving the sum total of its many problems. 
His would be a stupendous task indeed under those 
circumstances. Youth has no such idea of the situa- 
tion. Instead it feels that Age should be the minis- 
ter’s co-worker, as ready to assist as he. This should 
be borne in mind always: that to Youth it is only 
natural that the entire older generation, whether 
clergy or laymen, should stand responsibly firm as 
the church personified. 

In the effort to interest Youth, guard it, and 


keep it within the fold of Christianity, one of the, 


greatest assets the church possesses is the modern 
type of clergyman. The average minister of this day 
is not a sanctimonious psalm-singer with a gloomy 
countenance. If he were, young people would have 
little use for him, for Youth likes to laugh. It is 
cheerfully ready to “make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord,” but it absolutely will not adopt a religious 
program that requires drawing a long face and for- 
swearing pleasure to engage in mournful meditation 
over this sinful world. Not at all! 

Youth does not expect the clergy to move about 
with holier-than-thou airs—expressions fairly shout- 
ing that their minds are forever fixed on higher things. 
Youth is aware that no minister of to-day can con- 
scientiously spend a great amount of time in vision- 
ing the angelic host of cherubim and seraphim, mar- 
veling at the way their cunning wings have sprouted, 
admiring the graceful set of their halos. Oh, no! the 
minister is far too busy with the concerns of the 
rather unseraphic Youth of earth—trying to mold 
the awkward shoulders of its spirit to accommodate 
the wings of gallantry, of service, and self-sacrifice, 
endeavoring to shape its soul for the wearing of the 
shining halo of immortality. 

Youth gladly welcomes the comradeship of the 
modern minister; exults in his readiness to further the 
pleasures and interests of Youth; even rejoices in 
his ability to give and take a joke. These are human 


attributes which draw Youth more readily toward 
the minister’s counsel in times of serious stress. It 
is this very humanness that makes the minister’s 
power for good the more divine. It is because he 
successfully combines the offices of counselor and 
comrade that he inspires Youth with a greater loyalty 
to the church as a whole. 

Youth needs to be met with a large amount of 
patience and toleration because it is bound to make 
mistakes. Age has erred in minor affairs in its own 
young days and it must be careful to remember that 
fact. It is unfortunate but true that Youth of any 
era seems either unwilling or unable to profit greatly 
by the mistakes of others. Each young person must 
test things on his own account. He is told, ““Keep 
off the pond! The ice is not yet thick enough for 
skating.”” Perhaps it isn’t, but ten to one he’ll find 
out for himself even though he gets uncomfortably 
wet in the process. Why blame him? Age did the 
same sort of thing in its own half-forgotten youth. 
Doubtless Age feels that it requires the patience of 
Job, the wisdom of Solomon, and the understanding 
of Christ to cope with Youth of the present, but per- 
haps the progenitors of Age once felt the same. Age 
must not forget that time is a strong factor in chang- 
ing one’s point of view. 

Young people of to-day are not cloistered in 
innocence and ignorance. They know what is going 
on in the world. How can they help it in view of the 
blatant headlines in newspapers? They know that 
some of the most atrocious crimes are committed not 
by the abnormally deficient of morals, the under- 
developed mentalities of the lower strata of human- 
ity, but by the highly intelligent, oftentimes the re- 
ligiously respected—and Youth wants to know why. 
It seems as if the church should be a force, that it 
might exert a power sufficient to prevent or at least 
alleviate such conditions. Can it? Youth wants to 
know. 

Youth wants to be good, but it sees so many 
types of the wicked who apparently “flourish like the 
green bay tree.” Youth wants to know why. “Be 
good and you'll be happy.” Is this really quite be- 
levable? There is so much available evidence tend- 
ing to prove the opposite true. It sometimes seems as 
if telling arguments must be advanced to verify that 
old adage, and as if the church might advance them. 
Can it? Youth wants to know. 

Youth sees so many instances of older people 
who could be aptly characterized as “salt of the 
earth,” yet their heads are silvered with worries and 
sorrows not of their own making but thrust upon them 
by those nearest and dearest. ‘Be good and you’ll 
be happy” doesn’t seem to have worked out well 
in such cases. “Why?” asks Youth. Age replies, 
“The innocent must suffer for the guilty.” Youth 
repeats, ““Why?” It is told, ‘Because this is the law 
of the universe.”’ Youth is silenced but not convinced. 
Is such a law fair? Youth does not mean to be im- 
pertinently persistent, but it wants to know. Can 
the church supply a satisfying answer? 

Youth wants to be good, but it demands happiness 
as anassured accompaniment. It regards happiness as 
a birthright—something to be expected as much as a 
certain quota of sunny days in every year. Happiness 
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should be the inalienable right of Youth, yet through 
poverty, sickness, and various other causes, many 
young people are deprived of their rights in this re- 
spect. Youth wants to know why this state of affairs 
must be. 

The average young person grows up with cherished 
ambitions—fixed dreams that surely must become 
actualities. But where one finds nearly all hopes 
realized, another is thwarted on every hand. Disap- 
pointed in a tried direction, he attempts a different 
path only to be flung back defeated again. Bewildered 
he queries, “‘Why?’”’ He can not see wherein he is 
less deserving than his more fortunate fellow. He 
may inquire of Age, which answers as best it can: 
“The more the storm, the more the strength. ‘Whom 
the Lord loveth, He chasteneth.’’” Youth replies: 
“But that seems such a strange idea! You say ad- 
versity strengthens character, but why should I be 
singled out for especial strengthening? Truly I can 
not see that I am weaker than another.” 

Age soothes him: “Look around and see how 
many are worse off than you. You may succeed, 
while this one and that one neither can nor will.” 
“But that only makes things seem more unfair!’ 
cries Youth in greater bewilderment than ever. The 
young person is all for fair play. ‘‘A fair field and no 
favor!’’ is the gallant battle ery of youth. 

Youth keeps its cherished dreams, hope lingers, 
and it clings to a shyly-hidden yet strong faith in God 
and eternity. It also wants to have faith in mankind 
and the world, but life is so puzzling that faith some- 
times wavers. Youth is inclined to have an uncom- 
prising and exceedingly strict code of religious ethics. 
It has an ingrained respect for the church and its 
members, but what is Youth to think when it detects 
so-called Christians in little deviations from the truth, 
sharp practise in business, in evasions of Christlike 
duty toward fellow men? Is it any wonder that 
Youth gets a bit cynical at times? 

Youth does not expect an earthly paradise, but 
why, why must there be so much undeserved un- 
happiness and unmerited sorrow? Youth hears time- 
honored platitudes repeated until wearied of the 
sound: “Into each life some rain must fall.”” “Too 
blamed much rain in some lives!” mutters Youth. 
“Life is what we make it.” “Not always!’ snorts 
Youth. “Give of your best, and the best will come 
back to you.” “Oh, tell another!’ explodes the 
young person in complete disgust. Useless to tell 


him that his personal idea of what is best may not be © 


at all for his greatest good. He’s not in the mood for 
that particular statement. He wants argument-proof 
explanations telling why “whatever is is best.” He 
can’t be expected to have the reasoning, patient mind 
of Age. Young bodies were never meant to be 
crowned with old heads. It takes time to fit young 
shoulders to bear burdens. 

The thwarted young person does not feel that he 
is asking too much of life. He’s not foolish—he knows 
that sin doesn’t pay in the end, and he intends to be 
good. He’s not selfish—he doesn’t ask that his friends 
. be deprived of fortune that he may benefit. He only 
wants his share of happiness—just the common joys 
of life that are bestowed on others. He’s too young to 
be highly enthusiastic over a promise of eternal hap- 
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piness in the hereafter. He’s human—not a goody- 
goody, but just a normally faulty person, no better, 
no worse, than his comrades. He wants what they 
have, and he wants it now. Why can’t he have it? 
He doesn’t know, and his luckier friends wonder about 
it as much as he. 

He has long ago been instructed in the most 
simple of the laws of cause and effect—if he has wil- 
fully done wrong, he has been punished for it, and he 
is sensible enough to see that this is only right and 
proper. But what he can’t understand is why life 
should discipline him when he is trying to do his best. 
It is the apparent injustice that rankles, and accord- 
ing to his temperament he may become fiercely rebel- 
lious, or moody and sullen. He has not yet acquired 
a philosophy that will help him to bear such discipline 
with either stoical or cheerful patience. 

In the face of frequent great disappointment, 
is there any agency that can keep the candle of his 
faith brightly burning? He’s groping in the dark— 
completely bewildered at life—and his state of mind 
is much like Jimmy’s definition. Jimmy’s Sunday 
school teacher asked him, ‘What is faith?” Jimmy 
thought deeply, scratched his head, and replied: 
“Faith? Why—er—faith? Oh, faith is believin’ 
what yer know ain’t so!’ 

Youth often thinks more profoundly than the 
older generation realizes. Youth wants greatly to 
believe: If I am good, it is a natural consequence that 
I shall be happy. It wants to serve, knowing well 
that we are here not for what we can get but for what 
we give. But “be good and you'll be happy?” No— 
Youth is frankly ‘from Missouri,’ it must be shown. 
The happiness desired must have, as Youth slangily 
expresses it, a “kick” init. There is not enough thrill 
for the joyously young person in that placid state of 
happiness known as peace of mind. 

Youth wants to hold fast to a childhood faith 
that heaven is a wholly delightful place—perhaps an 
earth glorified; that eternity is one long, glad day. 
But reading and hearing divers scientific theories ex- 
pounded, Youth has many desperately unhappy mo- 
ments when it can only ruefully assert, with Jimmy, 
that “faith is believin’ what yer know ain’t so.” 

Present-day Youth appears maturely self-reliant 
and self-sufficient, but underneath that valiant bear- 
ing there is often concealed a longing for the comfort 
of a Gibraltar strength to lean upon in moments of 
severe trial. The church might be that earnestly 
sought, unyielding bulwark defending Youth against 
its own despairs. Can the church give unquestion- 
able assurance that it does provide a trustworthy 
rampart? Youth wants to know. 

Youth looks ahead—does Age bring serenity— 
a calm, undoubting mental and spiritual attitude? 
Youth wants to know. It is tired of turmoil of mind; 
it needs all the mental, spiritual, and physical strength 
available to meet the unceasing struggle of this com- 
plicated life. Youth is infinitely weary of wonder- 
ing and asking why, and receiving replies that leave 
it still questioning. It seems as if the church might 
offer some explanations and solutions that would satis- 
factorily answer the most perplexing riddles of life 
for Youth. Is it possible that the church can, and 
possible that it will? Youth wants to know. 
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The Romance of Another Pioneer 
X. The Poison and the Antidote 
Joseph Henry Crooker 


Fa|HILE arranging for supplies for my school 
4| in Napoleon (September, 1871) at a book 
store in Jackson, I saw two volumes which 
4S) | eagerly bought: “Ten Great Religions,”’ 
by James Freeman Clarke, and “Systematic Theol- 
ogy” (Vol. 1), by Charles Hodge (Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary), the last great American Calvinist. 
I had not then begun to preach and I had no thought 
of becoming a minister. But I was eager for knowledge 
along these lines. 

I began at once a study of Professor Hodge’s 
large volume, buying and reading the other two when 
they were published later. Afterwards, I carefully 
studied the two volumes of Calvin’s “‘Institutes’”’ and 
discovered that he was not as bad as many later 
Calvinists. I then laid hold of Jonathan Edwards’s 
“Sermons,” which repelled me. He, impressed me, 
even then, as a theological monomaniac on the sub- 
ject of hell-torments. The one sweet, noble product 
of his pen was the little work, ‘““The Nature of True 
Virtue,” written after his agony of soul, due to his 
dismissal from his church in Northampton. These 
studies extended over several years, and are not what 
many young men in their early twenties would to-day 
enjoy! 

Clarke’s book introduced me to a new and better 
world, and provided a wide human horizon and the 
atmosphere of spiritual freedom. I have thought of 
it in later years as the antidote to the poison of Cal- 
vinism: a system which I have always respected for 
its logical acumen and intense earnestness, but which 
I came later to abhor because of its immoral inter- 
pretation of Providence. People who worship its 
God do not really need a devil! 

The study of Clarke’s descriptions of the promi- 
nent religions of the world was, to me, a great eman- 
cipation. Ten years later, I had the pleasure of 
meeting the author on the platform of Music Hall, 
Boston, and thanking him for his book. I continued 
to read works on the same subject, both radical and 
conservative, and later read translations of the 
Scriptures of these ancient faiths, especially “The 
Sacred Books of the East,” edited by Max Muller. 

In those days, I studied Professor Cocker’s 
“Christianity and Greek Philosophy,” then a popular 
treatise which served as a dissolvent of traditional 
dogmatism. I soon turned to Plato’s “Dialogues” 
(Jowett’s Edition) and found inspiration in that 
glorious embodiment of Humanistic Idealism, which 
has fertilized many lands, as refreshing as the 
early dew and as modern as the morning light. Not 
merely a preparation for Christianity, but one of the 
deep roots and precious elements of Christianity it- 
self. 

About that time, on its appearance, I read Dar- 
win’s ‘‘Descent of Man.”’ Some things in it, at first, 
shocked me, while much in it I did not then fully 
appreciate. But I did not join with my Baptist 
associates in condemning it as necessarily destructive 


of Christianity. The so-called conflict of science and 
religion was then acute. Draper’s,. “Intellectual 
Development of Europe” was helpful, but not in all 
respects satisfactory. I hailed with delight the ap- 
pearance of the Popular Science Monthly, and the 
articles by Andrew D. White on the “Warfare of 
Science” interested and enriched me, as they did 
thousands of readers. Later I came to know him, 
and when his articles were completed and published 
in book form, he did me the great honor of consult- 
ing me on a few matters, and complimented me by 
generously referring to one of my books, ‘““The New 
Bible and Its New Uses.” 

As soon as I was well settled in Tekonsha, I de- 
termined to investigate the faith, organization and 
life of the early churches. I ordered from E. B. 


Smith, the widely known book-seller in Detroit, 


Clark’s edition of the writings of the Early Church 
Fathers. When he saw that my letter was from 
Tekonsha, he quite naturally assumed that there must 
be some mistake. Surely no one in that small hamlet 
would care for such books: I must be a crank or an 
ignoramus. He wrote me that these volumes were not 
in stock; but if I insisted, he would order them 
from London! I enclosed a remittance in my reply 
and requested him to forward the volumes to me as 
fast as they were issued. ‘ 

As these books arrived, I gave them patient and 
careful study, which I was able to do because sermon 
preparation was easy and there was little parish work 
to do. I was not swamped by the multitude of 
“affairs” which now distract and exhaust ministers, 
high and low. The pages of those volumes show much 
wear, innumerable notations, and many references to 
Bible texts and ecclesiastical authorities. The period 
covered by these researches extended over six la- 
borious years. This was a large part of my training 
in divinity, in some respects a poor substitute for a 
theological school (many books studied are not here 
mentioned), but in other respects it had its decided 
advantages. 

When I began these various investigations, I had 
no expectation that they would radically change my 
religious views or finally exclude me from the Baptist 
Church. I was simply anxious to know the truth. 
But when, at last, they focused, that was the inevit- 
able result. 

Well do I remember that day and hour in Febru- 
ary, 1877, when the revelation came. I had assumed 
that the application of the scientific method to re- 
ligion and the acceptance of scientific discoveries 
would necessitate some changes in the teachings of 
the pulpit. I had assumed that when our Christian 
faith should be brought into association with the 
history of the other great religions certain modifica- 
tions would have to be made in the message and 
method of Christianity. I had assumed that an in- 
timate acquaintance with the early history of the 
church would enlarge my understanding of Jesus and 
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his gospel. I sought to find the truth along all these 
lines that I might attain a truer interpretation of 
Providence, in order to live a better life and be a more 
helpful preacher. 

The results were greater than and far different 
from what I had anticipated. The illumination 
came in this way: While reading for the second time 
Tatian’s ‘‘Adress to the Greeks,” I noted his many 
crude and irrational statements. Like a flash the 
question came: “Why consider the testimony of this 
early Father authoritative respecting dogma when we 
discard as rubbish some of his views on other mat- 
ters, aside from his belief about Jesus?” Again: 
“Why consider the opinion of another early church- 
man decisive respecting the mystical relation of the 
Son to or in the Godhead, when he was so illogical as 
to assert that there must be four Gospels because 
a chair has four legs’’? 

Then all these converging lines of discovery 
centered in the compelling conviction: I can not 
longer hold the traditional dogmas of the Baptist 
Church, and therefore I must leave its pulpit. 

When this problem arose, the names of the great 
Unitarian leaders, Channing, Parker, Martineau, 
were known to me, but I had not studied their works 
or the history of the movement which they represented. 
However, I had heard of the Rev. Charles H. Brigham, 
an eminent Unitarian divine, who for ten years had 
been preaching to large congregations of professors 
and students at Ann Arbor. I visited him on a 
beautiful April morning (1877). He met me cordially 
and advised me wisely. He was one of the most 
learned men in the country. He urged me to con- 
sider my problem carefully for a fortnight, and then 
visit him. I never saw him again, as he was soon 
stricken with paralysis. Little did I then think that 
twenty years later I should settle over the church he 
founded, the first college town pulpit established by 
the Unitarians. 

Three months later I attended a Unitarian Con- 
ference and there met, among other liberal ministers, 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland, some ten years older than I, 
then located in Chicago, in whose pulpit I soon 
preached my first Unitarian sermon; and, as he 
succeeded Dr. Brigham at Ann Arbor, so I followed 
him there in 1898. For fifty years he has been my 
most intimate and helpful ministerial friend. In 
this connection, I wish to commend his book on the 
Bible, the best in the English language for the purposes 
for which it was written: “The Origin and Growth 
of the Bible.” It has been a “good seller’’ for a half 
century. 

Three other Unitarian ministers of distinction 
helped me to a settlement in La Porte, Indiana 
(October, 1877), and were my warm friends until 
their death. One was Robert Collyer, eloquent 
preacher and lecturer; another Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
founder and for a generation editor of Unity (to which 
I made many contributions). It was he who made 
the Parliament of Religions (Chicago, 1893) a great 
success. The third was Brooke Herford, an eminent 
English Unitarian, then preaching in Chicago. After- 
ward he did a great work in Boston and later he went 
back to England and settled in London as minister of 
a large church. I was the last American clergyman to 
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visit him just before his death in 1903. His was a 
great and noble soul. 

I left the Baptist church in Tekonsha in peace. 
There was no heresy trial. With one accord the 
people said: ‘““We think you are mistaken, but you 
must follow your convictions, and wherever you 
labor may God’s blessings be with you.’”’ I have 
always respected the Baptists, the least sacramental 
of all the great denominations. They have worked 
mightily for civil and religious liberty; and I still 
take pleasure in defending them against erroneous 
charges of bigotry and narrowness. 

Such mastery of modern Biblical scholarship as 
I secured was reached after my transition. But in 
my study of Scripture in connection with my investi- 
gation of early Christian history and later under the 
direction of the so-called Higher Critics, the Bible 
became a more interesting and helpful document and 
Jesus a sublimer Teacher and a more dynamic Leader. 
So that the new views represented great gains rather 
than any loss of faith in God or love of Jesus. 

There are, probably, few ministers in America 
who have published more pages than I in apprecia- 
tion of the supremacy of Jesus and in advocacy of 
life in his Spirit. During fifty years of Unitarian 
preaching in scores of pulpits, it has been a great 
satisfaction to have had many persons come to me, 
in the gladness of smiles and tears, and earnestly 
thank me for a presentation of our Master which 
brings him nearer and makes him dearer, which en- 
thrones him in the heart as a more authoritative 
teacher and as a more winsome and powerful helper. 
The memory of their words of jubilant gladness over 
finding a more glorious gospel of the blessed God, 
still makes a music within my soul that is the bene- 
diction of my closing days. 


* * * 


SILENCE 


In silence was the Universe conceived, 
In silence doth the heart of man seek out 
That other Heart to rest on; Nature’s soul 
Yearns ceaselessly to give its speechless calm 
Unto her restless children as they roam 
Far from that central peace which is their home. 


Wouldst know thy mother Nature face to face? 
Wouldst hear her silent heart-beats? close thine ears, 
And still thy senses; wouldst thou feel her arms 
Enfold thy being? thou must give thyself 

In uttermost abandon to her will 

That she may teach thee the one truth—be still! 


Be still—and from the Silence shall arise 

A mem’ry of forgotten mysteries. 

A healing peace descending on thy soul 

Shall bear it up to regions beyond words 
Where thou shalt learn the secrets of the earth, 
Of wind and flame and how the stars have birth, 


Then shalt thou know thy heritage of joy; 

Borne on the pinions of the Bird of Life, 

Tuned to the rhythm of revolving spheres, 

Feeling with all that breathes, with all that strives 
For union with its prototype above, 
The silent comforter whose name is—Love. 


M. Frances Poile. 
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What Is Religious Education?’ 


John Murray Atwood 


™] YOUNG mother, who is very conscientious, 
said to me: “I do not know if I am doing 
right by my children. Ihave not taught them 

: about God and I have not taught them to 
pray. I confess that what is the proper course is a 
problem, but, do you know, what is called religious 
training for children does not impress me as worth 
while?” “And yet’”—she added, for she knew that 
from the standpoint of many she was failing in her 
duty to her children. 

I told her not to worry. What she should do asa 
mother was to seek to win her children to attitudes 
and ways of kindness, generosity, honesty, and to lead 
them to love the qualities—not in the abstract, they 
could not do that—but as they saw them in others, as 
they heard them portrayed in story and other forms. 
“Then never fear,” I said. ‘‘They will grow up to be 
truly religious, with a genuine love and reverence for 
God.” It is far better that children love God uncon- 
ciously, than that they use the name unintelligently. 

In talking to you to-night on ‘‘What is Religious 
Education?” I cite this to give you a hint as to my 
point of view at the outset. I am consciousithat it is 
contrary to the practise and philosophy of most re- 
ligious educators. As an earnest and thoughtful 
woman educator said to me, “Why not name this 
Love or Courage, which the child comes to admire, 
God?” To which I rejoin that the child is thus being 
unconsciously led to God and to a certain communion 
with Him; and if you should try to teach him that this 
experience is God, he would attach the name to 
something else, to some sort of non-natural man, as 
Matthew Arnold would have said. Small children, 
fortunately, do not reflect on their inner experiences. 
Their life is objectified, lost wholesale in what they 
are doing. 

When we imply that, because the child uses the 
word “‘God”’ rather glibly, he therefore has a conscious- 
ness of Deity, we are projecting into the child mind 
our adult experience and interpretation. Of course 
no one objects to attempts to teach the child about 
God, but one demurs, rather, to the implied inference 
that the child’s ability to talk about God is an index 
of his religious growth. 


Hazy Notions of Religious Education 

Now I am intensely interested in the progressive 
movement among our church schools, in this new 
field of work which has been opened for religious edu- 
cation and into which so many are rushing as to a 
new El Dorado, in the schools of religious education 
that have arisen and have grown *s0 prodigiously, 
and in the efforts to correlate religious instruction in 
the week-day schools with our public school system. 
I am proud of the share which our General Sunday 
School Association has in this work. We have no 
more progressive or efficient organization in our de- 
nomination than this. 


*Address at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 8, 1927, before the General 
Sunday School Association. 


The first thing, however, for us all to consider is, 
“What is Religious Education?” It is singular that 
so many in this very work have a rather hazy, vague 
idea of just what their aim is. Even at the meeting 
of the Religious Education Association in Chicago 
(1927) it was noted by the editor of the official paper 
that none of the speakers evinced any clear notion of 
what religious education is. Is not that an anomalous 
situation? So far as the actual work of religious educa- 
tion is concerned, I find myself in protest against much 
of what is attempted because it proceeds from a 
wrong conception (from my standpoint) of the task 
of religious education and, therefore, from a wrong 
aim. 

I listened to an address at the last meeting of the 
New York State Sunday School Association, by the 
professor of Religious Education of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary. He told us most interestingly 
of the reasons for being encouraged with the progress 
made in this field. He was right: we have made a re- 
markable advance along many lines. Not once, 
however, did we get any idea of what religious educa- 
tion was or that it involved anything more than 
the traditional notion that when one is taught about 
God and church doctrines, when one learns about the 
Bible and Bible people and about church history— 
he is religious educated. Many people have a great 
deal to say about our irreligious secular schools. 
Why irreligious? Forsooth, because pupils are not 
being taught about God, Jesus, and immortality, and 
not made to study the Bible. But is that religious 
education? 

Now my idea of religious education turns upon 
my idea of religion. The reason so many people have 
nebulous ideas about religious education is because 
they are uncertain as to what they mean by religion. 
You have heard people say that there are 10,000 
definitions of religion, and they seem to imply, there- 
fore, that it is not very important to be definite in 
one’s conception of religion: any idea of it will pass. 
But I say that the person who is in religious work— 
the minister or the church school worker—who has 
not made up his mind as to what this great social 
factor and force we call religion is, had better take 
time off, and see if he can settle in his mind just 
what this is that plays such a part in the life of 
man. 

Generally people mean by religion, as Martineau 
defined it, “belief in an ever-living God, that is, in a 
Divine Mind and Will ruling the universe and hold- 
ing moral relations with mankind,” and they usually 
hold that entering into intercourse with superhuman 
or supernatural power or powers (real or imaginary) 
in any way, is religion, whether such intercourse is 
by magic, as in fetichism or totemism, by sacrifice or 
prayer. Obviously these are ways by which man 
tries to win or control or exploit these powers so that 
he can use them, have them aid him, or avert any 
opposition. Such a conception does not stand for 
any inward, wtal experience. It is not religion in its 
essence. It is but a social habit derived from supposed 
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necessity to help man get along with power he finds 
here. 
What Religion Is 

When, on the other hand, a man is won by some 
special act of courage in football,* or by the daring 
and bravery of a Lindbergh as he holds his path alone 
above thousands of miles of pathless sea, or when a 
youth reads of a young man like Garrison saying, 
when he faced the nation—friendless and alone—on 
the anti-slavery issue, “I am in earnest, I will not 
equivocate, I will not retreat a single inch, I will be 
heard,” and something within him says, “O God, I 
want to be a man like that,” that is religion. Did you 
not read the anonymous poem cited by Canon Streeter 
which was published in the Spectator in appreciation 
of Jesus, and which closes, 


“Would I could have and know and feel 
That heart of love, that spirit of steel!’’ 


That is religion. 

My idea of religion in its essence is simply that 
it is love and worship of the highest. I sometimes put 
it that it is the going out of the self to that which is 
Highest. For in true worship or love one objectifies 
himself, loses himself for the time being in the object 
of his adoration and admirations. 

You say, then, that religion is a matter of emo- 
tion. Certainly it is. Worship is the universal com- 
mon element found wherever there is true religion. 
Where there is no adoration or worship there is no 
religion. But it is not all emotion. There is the 
intellectual element—an implicit judgment value— 
of what is of supreme worth. It is not simply love 
or worship, but love of what to you is Highest. That 
is what differentiates one religion from another, not 
the worship, but what they hold up as highest, as 
God, the God they revere.** 

In this sense, all have a capacity for religion. 
Man is incurably religious, not because he has sacred 
places, or thinks there is a Mana in certain persons or 
things, or because he goes to church. He is religious 
because when you hold up the divine in the concrete 
before him, he is always stirred. When the Lord 
passes by he bows his head, as Linnaeus said he did 
when he went into the garden and found a beautiful 
flower newly opened. It does not matter with whom 
you deal—the so-called irreligious, the vicious, the 
criminal, or the atheist. Let him see the incarnation 
of courage or of faith that holds fast and he is stirred. 
I have not seen this picture called ‘‘King of Kings,” 
which has drawn forth varying comment, but I say 
this: if any one has the insight and the art to show as 
it was in life that spirit of single-mindedness, of in- 
flexible devotion to righteousness, and of utter good 


*I noted when I used this illustration in Hartford that a 
good brother turned away with a certain contempt in his facial 
expression. Don’t be shocked or disgusted. The boy under- 
stands this and is stirred by it. He is in the way of developing 
his religious nature. It is something to build on. 

**Many people confuse religion with its effects. They say 
that religion to them is simply noble living or obeying the Golden 
Rule. Certainly nothing is so important as noble conduct and 
useful and unselfish living. This is the product of religion and 
the test of its real worth, but it is to be distinguished from re- 
ligion itself, 


will to even the least, it will stir the soul of any man, 
awaken religion in him and declare him to be a child 
of the eternal. As the familiar words of Goethe put it: 
“Were not the eye itself a sun 
No light for it could ever shine: 
By nothing godlike could the soul be won 
Were not the soul itself divine.”’ 


Or, as Tennyson said: ‘“‘We must e’en love the highest 
when we see it.” 


How This Religion Functions in Man 


You may not call this “religion,” but is it not a 
universal manifestation wherein you see the spirit of 
man responding to the call of the Spirit of God? 
“When thou saidst unto me, Seek ye my face, my 
heart said unto thee, Thy face, Lord, I will seek.” 
Yea, that is what gives us our opportunity in religious 
education. You remember Archimedes is reported 
to have said: ““Give me a fulcrum and where I may 
stand, and I will move the world.” Here is the ful- 
crum by means of which—if we use it intelligently— 
we can lift all men to a higher plane. 

For what is the law which is the justification and 
the rationale of all worship? It is this: that one be- 
comes like what he habitually loves and adores. 
You are transformed unconsciously into the image of 
what you habitually worship. You remember Henry 
Drummond said in his ‘Changed Life’ that “you 
unconsciously imitate what you habitually admire.” 
But the profounder truth is that what you regularly 
worship, that you tend to become like. Is not this the 
great truth enshrined in Hawthorne’s “Great Stone 
Face?” The man who had the likeness of the great 
stone face, that was as the countenance of one whose 
heart beat in sympathy with all mankind, was to be 
the greatest man of his age. Ernest, who from his 
childhood came to worship the image, all unknown to 
himself became the greatest man of his age. Is not 
this the meaning of Victor Hugo’s great masterpiece 
wherein Jean Valjean is transformed by the spirit of 
the Bishop of D., whom he never ceases to revere, as 
Stanley was by Livingstone, as Paul was by Jesus? 
And is not this the warrant for the famous remark of 
Longfellow? ‘Tell me,” said Mary Anderson, “how 
I can make my life beautiful.” ‘Read,’ said the 
poet, “every day some beautiful poem, hear each day 
some bit of fine melody, look upon some fine picture 
or work of art, and it can not be but that your own 
life will grow beautiful.’”’ That is religious culture. 

I read in a recent number of Religious Education 
that Nebraska Cropsey once said to the people of 
Indianapolis, after pointing out how many of her 
citizens were shut out from the best of life: “If we are 
to save Indianapolis from damnation, we must bring 
to all these children of the people the greatest music 
of the world that they can admire, the greatest poetry 
of the world that they can love. They will care for 
some of these things if they have the chance, and 
dwelling amid them they will unconsciously be drawn 
into harmony with the .beautiful and the good.” 
Surely they will. 

Now the power that transforms a man is not in 
himself, nor in his love, but in what he loves. Thus 
he hitches his wagon to a star. Goethe was right 
when he said in ‘Wilhelm Meister” that the founda- 
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tion of all true education is reverence. Note, further, 
that what you do, when you have fallen in love with 
love, justice, good-will, and honesty, you do spon- 
taneously, not formally, coldly, puritanically. You do 
it not because you have to—meticulously exact in 
your effort to do the right, because it is the conven- 
tional thing and you do not dare to do wrong—you 
do it naturally and gladly. What a sorry, hard busi- 
ness some people make of being good and upright! 
How unlovely and how tiresome! No wonder they 
sigh for a moral holiday. There are three lines in 
that beautiful poem of Whittier’s that we should all 
remember: 


“Take from our souls the strain and stress 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of thy peace.” 


We “take from our souls the strain and stress” by re- 
ligion, by loving and worshiping the Highest. As 
Augustine said: “Love God and do as you please.” 
For then you spring to your work with joy, not as if 
in the great task-master’s eye. 


The Consequent Task of Religious Education 

Why, then, is religious education and what is its 
task? It is winning boys and girls, and men and 
women, to love and worship habitually the Highest, 
the divine, not abstractly, but as it is incarnated in 
life, so that they will begin to act the nobler part 
naturally. That is culture. That is religion. True 
religion and true education are one in the last analysis. 
Very simple! But when you set yourself to accom- 
plish it, how far-reaching and difficult it is! It is a 
tremendous task. 

We need a more adequate conception of the in- 
clusive scope of religious education. It concerns not 
simply the church school but all life. When once the 
religious educator understands what his work is, he 
sees that he can not confine his aims and efforts to the 
church, the church school or even to the day school. 
To suppose that under present conditions the director 
of religious education, with his two hours or less on 
Sunday, or with the added hours of week-day instruc- 
tion, with even the best material, methods and 
teachers (which are seldom found), can make much 
headway in face of all the social forces unceasingly at 
work, affecting young and old—what a pitiable de- 
lusion! We are not seeking to belittle the church 
school, we believe in it. What we would emphasize 
is that other social agencies and institutions, the movie, 
the theater, the social party, the press, and the novel, 
incessantly, though perhaps unintentionally, exercise a 
religious function. They perform it unwittingly, 
sometimes disastrously, always potently. The duty 
of the religious educator is not to proceed to denounce 
these—that is futile. His duty is to capture and com- 
mand them for his great purpose. In other words, he 
can not be a mere bystander, watching all these 
agencies at work altering social standards, and say 
that his work is elsewhere and that he is impotent to 
change conditions. He who sees the need must himself 
find a way to convert these agencies into worthy educa- 
tional forces. Haply, there is nothing in this idea that 
I am advancing that is out of harmony with any of 
the institutions in their legitimate functions. 


Religious Education in the Public Schools 

Consider the introduction of this kind of religious 
education into our public schools. There can be no 
objection to it on the part of the Jew or the Catholic, 
the fundamentalist or the atheist. Of course they 
may not think it religious education—too simple. 
But what does it matter, if only you can feel that this 
process of winning boys and girls to love the Highest 
is going on? The difficult thing is to convert the 
teacher, the school board, and the people themselves 
to the belief that this—call it religious education or 
not—is vital and important. 

Now the truism in education is that your aim 
determines the lesson material, the content of what 
you are to use that will contribute toward the great . 
end. Again it will criticise—if not prescribe—the 
methods to be employed. You say with Froebel, 
“Let us begin at the beginning with the small chil- 
dren.” But how? Do you think you can didactically 
tell the children to be good? Oh, they are docile and 
often do what you say, but there is no religion or even 
true morality in that, for their hearts are not in it. 
No, as Froebel said, you must live with your children, 
and in some way, by story, by actual service, by your 
own life, so hold up the truth in life that they will be 
captured. It’s an art so little understood. As Mar- 
tineau said: “‘We lost the art of human culture when 
we threw away the lives of the saints.”’ This again 
put the emphasis on the character of the teacher, 
whether she by her very manner, attitude and bear- 
ing is unconsciously and inevitably leading these 
young minds and hearts to honor and reverence the 
best and noblest and the most divine—breathing into 
her pupils the breath of life so that they become liv- 
ing souls. 


Relevancy to Present Conditions 


We face a grave situation to-day which three or 
four outstanding facts in our present social life em- 
phasize. I can only touch on it. 

First. Our boys and girls and many adults are 
freed from the old restraints and conventions and 
are asserting their liberty. They are more frank and 
spontaneous, and some have said that they are su- 
perior to a bygone generation. But while spontaneity 
is good—and I believe in it as the key to life—it 
makes a difference what you are spontaneous about. 
People who have no love for fine and noble things and 
—freed from restraint, with no inner spirit to guide 
them—do love other things and will naturally do the 
things that jump with desire for pleasure, gain, and 
passion. They are doing it. For instance, coming 
up on the sleeper from New York I overheard two 
comparatively young mothers talking together. Said 
one: “It is a fearful responsibility to bring up children 
to-day.” “Yes,” was the response, “‘they are doing 
terrible things.” Ponder that. What are you going 
to do about it? What are you doing? 

Second. Stop and think what forces—with far 
more sagacity than those engaged in religious work 
employ—are at work this very minute, as I have al- 
ready noted, to fascinate, lure and capture the imag- 
ination and hearts of boys and girls—the tabloid paper, 
the mass of fiction of all kinds that is being poured 
forth over the reading world, and the movies and 
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what they hold up every night. Consider what our 
boys and girls and men and women are coming to 
love—the type that all this is developing. For man’s 
religion is what (high or low) he loves. “Love is life. 
Where I love I live. What I love I live from that.” 
Third. Remember that we have more wealth 
than the world has ever known. Rome was a poverty- 
stricken country beside ours. Our standards of living 
have changed—in college and elsewhere—and we 
spend more for personal gratification—far more—than 
we did in the past. What an opportunity for the 
exploiter to cater to those primal passions that are 
so easily aroused so that men become passionate in 
their pursuit of these things that they have come to 
love because they run with their primal desires. 
Fourth. There is the growth of the criminal 
class, especially among the young. We do not need 
statistics to unfold to us the appalling magnitude of 
this problem when we see what our papers disclose 
every day. These boys and girls who are dissolute 
and dishonest and depraved are not born criminals— 
if there is such a thing. They are largely the result 
of wrong environment, that is, of wrong education. 


The Way Out 
We have got to have religious education. We 
must set ourselves to the task of winning these young 
people to the nobler ways of living, to the worshiping 
of the divine as it is in life. We must portray—con- 
cretely—the Highest in the story, the drama, and the 
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moving picture. What other way is there? We must 
learn how to use these instrumentalities, that are now 
perverting the minds, to convert the hearts and 
souls of these same people to the diviner way of living. 
Oh, it is a big task! but we must not shrink from it 
because it is large and calls for wide vision, years of 
planning and of unremitting labor and devotion. 

Now I have brought this idea of religious edu- 
cation in the hope that we of this church will see 
more clearly what is our task in the lght of this 
great aim and purpose, and that we will have the 
courage in our organization of the work—and it will 
require courage—to do fearlessly and resolutely, 
though tactfully, what such an aim requires, not 
only in the choice of lesson materials, of methods, and 
of teachers and teacher training, but also in relation 
to the whole field of education. 

A great many will be opposed and say, as a 
church school worker said to me, “‘Well, I believe in 
teaching the Bible.” (As if we who advocate this 
did not believe in employing the Bible in our schools.) 
But when will we learn that the Bible and knowledge 
of the Bible are not ends in themselves, that the 
church school is not an end, but that we are to see all 
in relation to our great purpose, and use the church, 
the church school, the Bible, and all the agencies in 
whatever way will best help, to win boys and girls, 
men and women, to love kindness, truth, justice, and 
good-will as they are in life, so that they will become 
sons and daughters of the Living God. 


Do Protestants Need a Confessional? 
John Clarence Petrie 


my Protestants need a confessional? Dr. Fos- 

y | dick has said as much. If the books of Ben 
Lindsey, the writings of various authorities 
Sai on sex questions, the vogue of Buchmanism 
in the colleges, are any indication, the answer is 
that we do. Confession is a most natural thing, con- 
trary to all general opinion of the matter. Ask any 
Roman Catholic how he feels after he has received 
absolution, and learn that the joy after confession 
far transcends the terrors of having to tell one’s sins 
to a priest. Ask any priest and learn that people 
are wont to tell not too little but too much in the 
tribunal of penance. Ask doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
and others who are in the position of counselors to 
others, and hear that men and women, young and 
old, love to pour forth their souls in the ears of a 
sympathetic listener. 

I have just come from hearing a noted Y. M. 
C. A. worker talk before a group of young men and 
women in a neighboring college. After touching upon 
the matter of personal purity of life he appointed one 
hour when he would meet the girls to answer their 
questions, and another for the boys. Both meetings 
were packed, and afterward he had in his pocket a 
thick pile of papers on which the young people had 
written their questions. 

Ask any minister who has preached on Com- 
panionate Marriage or like topic and learn that a 
sermon on the personal moral life will draw the biggest 
attendance of the year. One Sunday the New York 


papers advertised the fact that eight of the leading 
ministers were preaching marriage sermons. Some 
of the sermons were parts of series extending over a 
period of Sundays and at all the attendance was 
high. : 

Said that Y. M. C. A. worker: “I always begin 
my series of talks with the personal because they are 
all interested in it. I can lead them on later to the 
consideration of religion as applied to others.” 

That too many Protestant sermons deal in 
generalities is well known. The preacher confronted 
by a mixed congregation of young and old, wise and 
foolish, rich and poor, often finds himself hard put to 
it for a subject that will benefit all without injuring 
or offending some. Get down to concrete dealing 
with individual problems he usually can not. And 
so it is that Protestants are often without any guid- 
ance from their ministers.’ In matters of sex par- 
ticularly do they need this help, and here is their 
type of Christianity particularly silent. 

An examination of a Roman Catholic work in 
moral theology will show the preponderance of sex 
matters dealt with by the Catholic confessional. 
The tract de Sextu—concerning the Sixth Command- 
ment, which among Catholics it must be remembered 
is the same as the Protestant Seventh—is the long- 
est in the whole gamut of treatises. 

Is part of the secret of Rome’s hold on its people 
the fact that it has something to say personally to 
each communicant? There can be no doubt of it. 
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The Catholic practise of all others that strikes Protes- 
tants as being most repugnant is really the strongest 
link in the entire chain. The preacher talks to 
audiences; the priest deals with souls. 

Yet there are drawbacks to the confessional as 
used by Catholics. Of course no Protestant thinks 
Jesus Christ instituted confession as the only possible 
method for the procuring of forgiveness for post-bap- 
tismal sin. Nor will he say that the words of abso- 
lution pronounced by a minister upon whom hands 
have been laid have any more efficacy in reconciling 
the sinner to God than if the lonely soul went di- 
rectly to the Father of all as Jesus advocated in his 
parable of the Prodigal Son. 

And yet in this feature of forgiveness for sin lies 
the main emphasis of the Catholic Church upon con- 
fession.. One goes to confession to tell his sins and 
obtain absolution. Sometimes he may obtain advice, 
good, bad, or indifferent; but getting absolution from 
sin is the main issue. The business of the priest is 
that of a judge. He is to assess the amount of guilt 
and fix a penalty. He is not first and foremost a 
physician of souls. He has all the faults of a secular 
judge. Ben Lindsey has pointed out that the average 
court is a place where judgment is passed but little 
help for the wayward brought forth. 

Furthermore the penitent does not have a frank 
discussion of his weaknesses. He makes the sign of 
the cross, says, “Bless me, Father, for I have sinned. 
Since my last confession which was (he tells when) 
I accuse myself of having’—and then he lists off his 
sins. “‘Missed mass once, ate meat on Friday twice.” 
It is recital of faults, not a friendly discussion be- 
tween patient and physician. 

But the greatest objection of all lies in the lhmita- 
tions placed upon the priest by his moral theology. 
For instance, he can not recommend divorce no mat- 
ter how terrible the marriage situation may be. Ifa 
woman confesses that her husband is so repugnant to 
her that she shrinks at his approach the priest tells 
her it is her duty to submit to his love-making. If 
she be the mother of twelve children, half of whom are 
idiots or cripples or invalids, if her husband be too 
poor to support them, if he be out of work half the 
time, she may not protect herself by using birth con- 
trol methods. 

In spite of all these drawbacks, the Catholic con- 
fessional helps countless thousands in their personal 
living. It is a stay to the courage of many a soul who 
might otherwise give up the fight against sin, or 
might indeed give up life itself. Protestants, freed 
of the shackles of Liguori’s theology, might indeed 
profit by Rome’s example and provide a place where 
individuals could bring their sorrows and problems 
to wise advice and help. 

But where is the minister capable of assuming 
the role of father confessor? How many of the 
cloth are equipped with the intelligence and tact. for 
handling difficult problems of personal morality? 
How many have the scientific attitude necessary? 
How many can shake off the limitations of ancient 
morality to treat cases on their merits rather than by 
rule of thumb? To how many ministers whom we 
know personally would we be willing to trust our sons 
and daughters and wives and husbands for sound 


advice in keeping with the latest knowledge, free 
of all theological prejudice? Would not the average 
minister, like the average priest, say of a certain act, 
“Tt is wrong under all circumstances?” Would not 
a large proportion be as intransigeant on birth control 
and divorce and the rights of women as most priests? 
Perhaps not. But within the great majority dealing 
in religion as a matter of the authorities of the past 
rather than of present experience, hoW can it be 
otherwise than as I fear? 

Yet there will be a man here and there who is 
emancipated. He will have a soul, a heart, a sym- 
pathy, a love for all suffering humanity. He will 
look upon himself as a healer of the ills of life. He 
will not judge, he will try to find out causes and apply 
remedies. Reconstruction of the penitent, not for- 
giveness, will be his aim. Such a man will have a trail 
leading to his door built by those who have come to 
pour out their hearts’ inmost secrets and fears. And 
leading from that door will be seen the footsteps of 
those who have come and found comfort and strength 
and courage and help. Families will be restored to 
happiness as the result of that man’s work. Little 
children will be returned to homes that were broken. 
Homes that have been hopelessly wrecked will be 
built anew with new men and women. 

Judge Lindsey was that kind of confessor. I 
fancy Margaret Sanger has been another. As I think 
over the list, there are almost no ministers on it. Just 
the other day a woman confessed at a revival to an 
evangelist that she had killed her father and, crime 
of crimes! that minister of the Gospel told! That one 
violation of the sacredness of a religious confession is 
enough to condemn the evangelical clergy as con- 
fessors for another generation. Even the minister in 
the much criticised play, ‘Rain,’ was not more 
heartless. And even he did not openly violate a 
confession. 

Judge Lindsey could have been trusted with that 
woman’s secret just as he has been trusted with 
thousands of others, secrets that put their possessors 
completely into his power. Never has he told. 
It remained for a minister of the Gospel to bring to 
trial a penitent who came to him in a moment of re- 
ligious fervor. 

Yet is he to be blamed? What training had he? 
What esprit de corps of his profession had he ever a 
chance to build up? What organization had taken him 
in hand? Boys are leaving college for the ministry 
with no seminary training, high school with no college 
training, elementary schools with no high school 
training, nay, children now occupy evangelistic plat- 
forms while men and women listen and weep. 

A Protestant confessional? Yes, it is much 
needed. But slow and plodding must be the work 
toward a better type of minister, a better type of 
morality, a better type of religion, a better type of 
ministerial training, before that work can be handled 
by the ministers of the Protestant churches. 

* * * 


Come, now again thy woes impart, 
Tell all thy sorrows, all thy sin; 
We can not heal the throbbing heart, 
Till we discern the wounds within. 
Crabbe. 
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Problems of the Small Sunday School 


V. Finding and Training Teachers 
A. Gertrude Earle 


the group never exceeded a dozen members, held its 
three or four Workers’ Meetings of the year at the 
homes. The general plan of the supper was the same 
every time, and the work so divided that no one found 


Ps HE biggest problem of all! Nobody disputes 
ie &o)| that. But because it is big, let us not dis- 
ee] miss it as insoluble. Because “‘a certain 


few” always have run the Sunday school is 
no good reason why they should do it forever and 
ever, world without end. About “once in so often,” 
we should make a mental survey of the parish in 
search of possible workers in religious education. 

Probably the most valuable way to find workers 
is by the dignifying of the task. Too long we have 
talked about Sunday school work as if it. were a task 
for kind old ladies and aspiring high school girls. 
It is a beautiful task for them, and God bless them 
for doing it. But it is also a task for men and women, 
young or old, who want to have some part in building 
the life of the next generation. When shall we really 
see and believe that the Sunday school has a part in 
that achievement as truly as the Boy Scouts or the 
DeMolay chapter? 
instead of Sunday school work, helps. There are 
enough influences to turn the young people away from 
religion. The church can not afford to think lightly 
of its part in conserving the faith of its own youth. 
More than any one else, the minister may add dignity 
to the church school and its opportunities. The tone 
of voice in which he speaks of it, the precedence he 
gives it over other interests, the familiarity he shows 
with the best methods of religious instruction, in these 
and many, many other ways he may influence the 
attitude of the congregation toward the church school. 

In one parish there had been no church school for 
several years. Recently, a woman of exceptional 
ability organized a school and is giving to it conse- 
crated devotion. “It was our minister,” she says, 
“who made us want to serve.”” Could anything finer 
be said of a minister? 

A great help in securing, holding, and training 
leaders is the Workers’ Meeting. A regular gathering 
of church school officers and teachers for counsel and 
co-operation is like marriage, it halves our sorrows 
and doubles our joys. Just to talk things over makes 
the problem clearer. Just to know one does not work 
alone stimulates the courage. If with the meeting 
there is a good supper and some jolly talk, it may be a 
good bait for catching fish. -The writer knows of at 
least two schools where people say, “It is worth all 
the trouble of being a teacher to go to our teachers’ 
suppers.” Invite representatives of the young people’s 
classes to these Workers’ Meetings, that they may share 
in the management of the school, and at the same time 
learn how to serve it. 

Somebody will surely say that there is no time 
in the busy lives of our people for such meetings, or 
that all the work of a supper would have to be done 
by the same few people who are already overburdened. 
But if the calendar is planned far in advance, people 
find time for this engagement as for others. Often 
the hours from six to eight are used, leaving the real 
evening free for business or pleasure. The supper 
may be made very simple. One small school, where 


Just to say religious education, - 


it hard. 
It will help in securing teachers, to ask for a 
definite time, one year, or two, or three, rather than a 


life job. Every teacher should have a regular sub- 
stitute to serve when absence is necessary. Some 


schools have two teachers for each class, who divide 
the Sundays and the work to suit their own con- 
venience. To get double the number of teachers 
may prove easier than holding each teacher to at- 
tendance every Sunday. Special teachers, who are 


ready to give lessons in missions, temperance, Bible 


geography, or some other theme, may relieve the 
regular teachers at call. 


consent to teach some specialty. 


Training our leaders has two aspects—improving 
the fitness of those we already have, and providing 
If our work is to be permanent, we © 
This may be 
done through the Leadership Training Class which © 
It may also be > 


for future needs. 
must train our young people to serve. 


young people enter at the senior age. 
done by giving the girls and boys opportunities in the 
worship service, as assistant teachers, as substitute 
teachers. When this is done, these young experimen- 


ters should be encouraged to bring their problems to _ 


the Workers’ Meeting or to some friendly adviser for 


solution. The young person left to struggle alone with - 
difficulties for which he has had little or no prepara-— 


tion may be permanently lost to the work. 

One school of about twenty members enlists its 
young people as helpers in their early teens, and al- 
ways has somebody ready to assume responsibility. 
Another small school sends two every year to a sum- 
mer institute. Many towns and cities have Community 
Training Schools to which we may send our boys 
and girls. Here again, the adult who could not pos- 
sibly teach himself, may supply the money to give 
training to a girl or boy who will become a real leader. 

But while we are training the young people for 
the future, we must remember the needs of the adults 
who carry the work to-day. The Workers’ Meeting 
must be something more than a supper and a good 
time. Each year, some definite steps toward larger 
knowledge should be planned. Outside speakers may 
be impossible, but there are books to be read and dis- 
cussed. Even the school that feels it can not buy 
books may borrow from the Loan Library of the 
General Sunday School Association. A good educa- 
tional magazine will furnish material for report and 
discussion. 

It is such a truism to say, ‘We learn to do by do- 
ing.” A good woman has superintended a small 
school for five or six years. ‘When I ask others to 
help me,”’ she says, “‘they say they don’t know how, 
but there is not one of them but knows as much as I 
knew when I began. I did it because we could not 


People who would take 
little interest in the regular lessons will sometimes — 
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ose our school.”’ Yes, and she does it well! She has 
earned by doing. Another one like her is the mother 
»f a fourteen months baby and the soloist in church. 
‘Somebody has to.do it, and so I am trying.” 

Now just one word more to the small school 
workers. There is more help for you in the publica- 
ions of the General Sunday School Association and 
n books on religious education than you think. You 
are not so different from others after all. The prin- 
iples of teaching are just the same for your small 


PegIO there are negotiations looking toward a 

@| closer relationship between Congregational- 
ists and Universalists, perhaps to culminate 

Df} in unity. So far we have not heard any out- 
cry against it. Will there be such an outery when 
jonce our people realize that this is a serious movement? 
I wonder. Surely this movement would have awak- 
ened a strong protest a few years ago. .. 

I remember an incident that occurred in my boy- 
jhood. There was a Universalist church in our town 
jand three churches that called themselves orthodox or 
evangelical. These three churches sometimes held 
union services, but the Universalists were never in- 
vited to participate in those services. The Sunday 
before Memorial Day was always observed by the 
G. A. R., who attended some church in a body. One 
year the Universalist minister was asked to have this 
service in his church. He wrote a note to the other 
pastors inviting them to take part in the service. 
The Methodist minister gave a blunt reply, saying, 
“T will not be with you,” warning his Universalist 
brother against building on the sand. The Baptist 
pastor announced from the pulpit that he would give 
up his service on that Sunday out of respect for the 
soldiers, but said that he would not attend the service 
at the Universalist church, for he had no fellowship 
with Universalists.. The Congregational pastor, 
though an orthodox man, quietly accepted the invi- 
tation. There was a retired Congregational minister 
living in town at that time. Some one asked him, 
“Are you going to attend the Universalist church?” 
“Well, on Memorial Sunday,” he replied, “it doesn’t 
make so much difference. They would all have all 
the soldiers go to heaven any way.” This humorous 
remark made an impression on me. If in any other 
church you would hear the same doctrine preached as 
in the Universalist church, why this prejudice? I 
wondered. 

There was a reading club in our high school. 
One evening I attended. They were reading Whittier’s 
poems in the collection, ‘““The Tent on the Beach.” 
One of these poems, ‘““The Grave by the Lake,” came 
to me like a spring of living water. I bought a copy 
of Whittier’s poems and eagerly read them. Since 
that day Whittier has been one of my great religious 
teachers. Whittier was a Quaker, and none of my 
friends called him a heretic. Was he also infected 
with Universalism? I wondered. 

Later I made the acquaintance of Tennyson; 
read “In Memoriam,” found Tennyson too trusted 
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group as for the large one. Let us come back again 
to the starting point of these articles. Think big 
about your task. It is big enough for the best you can 
do and for the best you can learn how to do. Read 
everything about church school work that comes your 
way, asking always, “How can I use this in my little 
school?” You will be surprised to find how much 
meets your needs. It means work, but ‘they that 
turn many to righteousness shall shine as the stars 
forever and ever.” 


I Wonder 


By a Congregational Minister 


the larger hope. Was hea Universalist? I wondered. 

When I was a divinity student, a devout Christian 
woman, a member of an orthodox church, confided 
inme. Some one had given her a copy of Drummond’s 
“Greatest Thing in the World.” She read it with de- 
light, said it was beautiful. She lent it to a deacon of 
her church. He condemned the book, called it Uni- 
versalist. She was greatly troubled by this adverse 
judgment. I assured her that Drummond was 
harmless, and that “The Greatest Thing in the World” ’ 
was both beautiful and true. Is the word Universalist 
the worst word one can use in condemning some- 
thing he doesn’t like? I wondered. 

There was a meeting of a Congregational As- 
sociation to license students to preach. Echoes of the 
Andover controversy were still heard and most of the 
young men took what was then considered a liberal 
position. One aged minister said: “Some of us are 
grieved, not to say aggrieved, by the position taken by 
our young brethren on this question. We admire the 
frankness with which you have stated your views, but 
fail to see wherein you differ from our Universalist 
brethren.” Not one of these young men thought he 
was in agreement with the Universalists. Has the 
word Universalist such a bad sound? I wondered. 

When I was ordained, I gave a modest statement 
of my views of things to come, leaning toward the 
larger hope. Not a question was asked on this part of 
my paper, though on other points there were many 
questions. Have we become so liberal that we no 
longer insist on endless punishment? I wondered. 

Now we are ready to talk of union with Uni- 
versalists. Are there not some old-fashioned people 
among us who will object? I wonder. 

What do our brethren in the Baptist and Presby- 
terian churches, who have been so much disturbed by 
the Fundamentalist movement, think of this? By 
drawing closer to the Universalists are we making it 
harder to unite with other churches? I wonder. 

Jesus promised the Holy Spirit to guide his 
disciples into all truth. Is the Holy Spirit so leading 
us that we can see eye to eye in these days? « Is this 
breaking down of old prejudices a work of the Holy 
Spirit? I verily believe that it is. It may be that 
God is calling us to be leaders in a forward movement. 
It may be that all Christians will soon come to see 
that unity is to be found in a way of life and not ina 
doctrinal creed. It may be we are pointing out the 
way that all Christian churches will follow. I wonder 
if it be not so? 
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Annual Meeting of the Publishing House Corporation | 


=—|HE Publishing House Corporation is made up 

S| of thirty trustees, twenty-four elected by 
the various State Conventions and six by 
zi} the General Convention Trustees. 

The Annual Meeting for 1928 was held at 174 
Newbury Street, Boston, on May 23. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: Directors: 
President, Prof. Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Mass.; 
treasurer, Mr. Arthur E. Mason, Boston, Mass.; 
clerk, Mr. Nowell Ingalls, Boston, Mass.; A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Esq., Boston, Mass.; Mr. Victor A. Friend, 
Melrose, Mass.; the Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., 
New York, N. Y.; Mr. Nowell Ingalls, Boston, Mass.; 
the Rev. Fred C. Leining, Providence, R. I.; the Rev. 
John Smith Lowe, D. D., Boston, Mass.; Cornelius A. 
Parker, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

The treasurer reported a net deficit of $8,883.89, 
as compared with $7,434.75 for the preceding year, 
and emphasized the necessity of securing a larger 
endowment or else curtailing substantially the work 
now being done by the Publishing House. While our 
permanent funds have increased steadily and sub- 
stantially, the income from them is as yet insufficient 
to meet the expense of producing such a paper as the 
present Leader and carrying on the Helper and other 
lines of work at the same time. 

Certain paragraphs from the manager’s report 
will be of general interest: 


The Christian Leader. The Leader gains steadily in quality 
and increases in influence. There has not been a time in many 
years when the paper was so widely read and quoted. During 
recent months we have received more than one hundred sub- 
scriptions from ministers of other denominations. Readers of 
the Literary Digest and other similar publications will have 
noted the frequency with which our paper is quoted, and this is 
even more true of other religious weeklies. 

So far as it has been possible to compare item by item with 
other publications, the cost of The Leader, large as it is, is below 
the average. I hope some one among you will suggest where 
there can be material reductions, but the manager can see only 
two possible alternatives: First, to go on making the paper we 
now have, and to pay the deficit until we can secure additional 
funds; or, second, to so cheapen the paper that it will be quite 
hopeless to ask for more funds, and with a probable decrease 
in the subscription list that in a few years will give us an equal 
or larger deficit. 

Financial. It is obvious, and we have all repeated it many 
times, that sooner or later, and sooner if possible, the Publishing 
House musi either increase its income or decrease its expendi- 
tures, or do both at the same time until the two meet. To carry 
on as we have, the officers and trustees of the Publishing House, 
during the last ten years, have put nearly $50,000 of their own 
money into our work. How far our denominational campaigns 
would have gone without our support you may determine for 
yourselves. 

I have recently submitted a tabulation to the directors 
showing that over the ten-year period we have spent $154,722.79 
more on The Leader than we have received from subscriptions 
and advertising. During the same period we have spent $16,702.- 
47 more on the Helper than we have received from Sunday 
schools. 

Another important factor to be reckoned with is that we 
can not fairly charge our other denominational bodies with what 
would be commercial rentals for the same property. In these 
and many other ways it has been constantly true that we have 


considered ourselves a part of a larger whole, and not an inde- 
pendent body asking or even seeking its own special interests at 
the expense of related organizations. 

The campaign for the Washington Memorial Church will, I 
believe, be completed during the current year. It should be 
and must be immediately followed by a campaign for funds with 
which to inaugurate a ministerial pension system. Such a cam- 
paign may take a year or more. That should immediately be 
followed by a definite campaign in which all denominational 
agencies should co-operate for an added Leader endowment of 
not less than $200,000. 

To bring all these matters concretely before you, I would 
make the following recommendations: 

First, that we urge all possible economies in carrying on the 
work of the Publishing House and especially The Christian Leader. 

Second, that we approve the policy of maintaining, and if 
possible improving, its quality, even though that must result 
in a continued deficit. 

Third, we ask the General Convention and other denomina- 
tional bodies for active support in a campaign for Leader endow- 
ment, to be conducted as soon as may be possible. 

Conclusion. I am aware that I have outlined not merely a 
larger and longer but a more difficult program. I assure you 
that I do not do so from personal choice. I recognize in myself 
that inclination to an intellectual and spiritual indolence, that 
tendency to resist change just because it is change, to draw in 
and merely repeat the past, and to settle down in an easy content 
with a present way that in any event will last my time, that are 
the sure signs that age creeps on apace. 

But I have to face also the fact that the only real excuse 
I can give for continuing to live at all is to do what I can for 
those who will come after me. The recommendations I have 
made to you will, if adopted, commit the manager even more 
than the trustees. They will make the next ten years more 
difficult and perplexing than the last. ; 

But I realize that we are facing a situation not created by the 
Universalist Publishing House or even by the Universalist de: 
nomination, but forced upon us by the great movements of ou® 
day, and still more certain to dominate the days to be. And 1 
can see no way to avoid or evade the situation thus createe 
without loss of my own self-respect. Into the program indicatec 
by these recommendations I promise to put whatever strengtl) 
I have left and whatever wisdom the experience of the year: 
may have brought, and I ask you to do the same. 


After an earnest discussion, revealing consid: 
erable difference of opinion as to the policies of Th» 
Leader, the Publishing House and the denomination 
the trustees unanimously voted approval of the 
recommendations made by the manager, and als« 
authorized the president to appoint a committee tu 
confer with the trustees of the General Conventior 
as to how best to meet the present situation, and mor» 
adequately provide for the future of The Leader. | 


ee. | be 


An editor who is humble and likable and teachable; sayin 
what pleases everybody and saying it in a few brilliant words 
never asking for new subscribers but sending the paper free 1 
everybody, out of his own purse; publishing everything sent i 
without any blue-penciling; one who is able 
take orders from everybody and still keep his independencs 
able to create space that does not exist, and to get in belate 
stuff that comes after the paper is already being delivered: om 
who can read all the new books without betraying the old; wh 
can keep the new theological ideas safe in the old wineskins—w 
know where such a man can get a job.—Michigan Christia 
Advocate. 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
B. of the N. M. C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


134. Mrs. J. H. Goodell, Kewanee, III. 
Dr. J. H. Goodell. 
135. Miss Mary Parker Ives, Meriden, Conn. 
Ellen A. Ives. 
136. Edward J. Ives, South Wethersfield, Conn. 
Almon J. Ives. 
1387. ‘Wm. S. Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Elizabeth Anderson. 
138. Oscar Frederick Benson, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Ann L. Benson. 
139. Rev. G. H. Leining, Melrose, Mass. 
Mrs. Mary Konold Leining. 
140. Mrs. F. M. Goodrich, Fitchburg, Mass. 
141. C.A. Weaver, Chicago, Ill. 
142. Mrs. Clarn F, Griffith, Racine, Wisconsin. 
148. Mr. and Mrs. James W. Fish, North Adams, Mass. 
Julia P. Fish and James P. Snyder. 
“144. Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., Newark, N. J. 
Dorothy Rose. 
145. Geo. C. Hadley, North Adams, Mass. 
Andrew Jackson Cady. 
146. Mrs. Athalinda A. Conklin, Lowell, Mass. 
Mrs. Emily L. Trask. 
147. Clara L. Parsons, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bertha Smith Parsons. 
148. W. F. Shumway, Fort Plain, N. Y. 
J. H. Shumway. 
149. W. F. Shumway, Fort Plain, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. H. Shumway. 
150. C. Lee Briggs, Akron, Ohio. 
Mary C. Briggs. 
151. C. Lee Briggs, Akron, Ohio. 
Thos. G. Briggs. 
152 and 153. Mrs. A. H. Ball, New York City. 
Stevenson Taylor. 
154. Mr. and Mrs. Homer Gard, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Mrs. Ann M. J. Matthias. 
155. Mr. and Mrs. Homer Gard, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Jacob Matthias. 
156. Edward B. Dennison, Medford Hillside, Mass. 
157. Alice M. Hoyt, Porstmouth, N. H. 
Miss Ella Hoyt. 
158. Sarah E. Perry, Danversport, Mass. 
Walter H. Perry. 
159. Jeannette C. Till, Swampscott, Mass. 
160. George T. Till, Swampscott, Mass. 
161. Mrs. Flora L. Rebell, Canajoharie, N. Y. 
162. Mrs. Luella D. Smith, Hudson, N. Y. 
Dr. Henry Hadley Smith. 
163. Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, West Paris, Maine. 
164, Mr. and Mrs. Stanton M. Child, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
165. Mrs. Jeanette E. Moore Forrester, Springfield, Mass. 
166. Miss Elizabeth B. Perley, Livermore, Maine. 
Sarah D. Brettun Perley. 
167 and 168. Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Ball, Claremont, N. H. 
fa Alice S. Ball. 
169. Miss Jennie A. Sargent, Portland, Maine. 
Jennie A. Sargent. 
170 and 171. Miss Jennie A. Sargent, Portland, Maine. 
E. H. Sargent. 
172 and 173. Miss Jennie A. Sargent, Portland, Maine. 
Mrs. E. H. Sargent. 


174, 
175. 
176. 
Li. 
178. 
179. 


180. 


181. 


182. 
183. 
184, 


185. 


C. A. Robinson, New York City. 
Wilmarth A. Robinson. 

Arthur W. Coolidge, Reading, Mass. 

Leslie F. Mowry, Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. Julia Waters, Danville, Georgia. sF 

George T. Emerson, Dalton, Pa. 
George T. Emerson. 

George T. Emerson, Dalton, Pa. 
Lillian Goodrich Emerson. 

Frances Bowles Pratt and Alfred Reed Pratt, Weston, 
Mass. 
Rev. B. F. Bowles. 

Frances Bowles Pratt and Alfred Reed Pratt, Weston, 
Mass. 
Rev. Ada C. Bowles. 

Miss Minnie I. Lane, Concord, N. H. 

Mrs. F. H. Sanger, Peabody, Mass. 
Jonathan G. Eames. 

E. Harold Newhall, Swampscott, Mass. 
Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D. 

Albert S. Plummer, Lewiston, Maine. 
Mrs. Helen M. Plummer. 


186 to 190 inclusive. Mrs. T. R. Miller, Brewton, Ala. 


191. 
192. 
193. 


194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 


199, 


George H. Thurwood, Fort Plain, N. Y. 

Henry C. Farrar, Rutland, Vt. 

William Hemphill, Buffalo, N. Y. 
NorahG. Hemphill. 

E. A. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 

Chester H. Story, Boston, Mass. 

F. M. Ober, Morrisville, Vt. 

Bertha S. Hunnewell and Frederick A. Hunnewell, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Stella A. Hunnewell. 

Mrs. F. H. Sanger, Peabody, Mass. 
Frank vel . Sanger. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. W. Johnson, Kent, Ohio. 
Mr. and Mrs. P. W. Johnson. 

(List to be continued.) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 


Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 


Seon Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


eee e ee meester ere rare reser er eraser nese eenePoesves 


I can not send remittance at this time but hereby sub- 


SCuDeu Nate eos LOT Sacro Stones and will pay for 
them in .... 30 .... 60 .... 90 days from date, (Check 
time of payment.) 
ING2tOt CMe PAT Wotryiics stiste Mop edie: wues'e s tar'ansncayetcbanaratnte) op Staseire 
SULCOLTATIOMN CMI DEL? taate cicie.c so etn o chatereratertere sree stale e 
ROME PENDS LALO UM rasa vires ss acate asa'-svogs sy afesdgelsrsistale eyaravatelarevs 
SRG meses ilete Hels 


Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Reactions | of Our Readers 


THE QUESTION OF DUAL FELLOWSHIP 


To ihe Editor of the Leader: 

Your brief editorial on this subject in a recent issue of the 
Christian Leader so plainly refers to me as the “‘one clergyman”’ 
whom it mentions that, although you say that you have no space 
for a discussion of the question, you must in a spirit of fairness 
to both of us allow me sufficient space for a correction of some 
of your statements, as I have no other way of communicating 
with those of your readers who are not in our ministry. 

1. First, then, let me say that, instead of being, as you 
imply, the only clergyman who alleges that the Constitution of 
our General Convention was contradicted by the amendments 
to our Laws of Fellowship which were proposed at the session 
of the Convention in 1917, I am only one of a great many such 
clergymen, some of whom inconsiderately voted for the amend- 
ments, but who now freely admit that I was right in regard to 
them. Indeed, the aforesaid contradiction has now become so 
evident that it can be easily seen by any one who is “‘intellectually 
respectable,”’ unless he persistently closes his eyes to it. 

2. Instead of its being true, as you say, that when my con- 
tention was made, “‘all but one person voted to affirm the legality 
of dual fellowship,’ the record shows that thirty-eight persons 
voted against it, while thirty-eight refrained from voting, and 
that, whereas the total membership of the Convention was 263, 
only 187 voted in favor of the amendment. 

83. It is of course true, and it needs no lawyer to tell us so, 
that the General Convention is the Supreme Court of our church. 
But it is also true that no Supreme Court, whether political or 
ecclesiastical, is absolutely infallible and its decisions irrevers- 
ible. The Supreme Court of our nation has occasionally reversed 
one of its former decisions; and, similarly, at its session in 1923, 
our General Convention reversed the decision erroneously made 
in 1917, and, without any dissenting vote, re-enacted the Laws of 
Fellowship which were set forth in its Manual in 1916. The 
issue was plainly stated to the Convention just before the vote 
was taken in 1923; and if any of the members then objected to 
the action which was taken they should have voted against it, 
and have spoken before the vote was taken. Not having then 
objected to it, they should forever after have held their peace 
concerning it and not now be kicking against the pricks. There 
is not even a shadow of justification for now quoting the erroneous 
decision of 1917 as if it had been repeated in 1923. 

4. The amendment which was offered last October at the 
Hartford session of the Convention, instead of assuming, as you 
say, the illegality of our present Laws of Fellowship, assumed 
exactly the contrary, as I am in a position to know, having been 
very intimately connected with the framing of it; and it was 
speedily rejected, as I desired it to be, because I very easily ex- 
posed the unwisdom of it. Let me add that, nevertheless, I was 
surprised by the utter collapse of the movement in favor of it, 
and delighted by the hearty support which I received from the 
younger members of our ministry, which augurs well, it seems 
to me, for our somewhat problematic denominational future. 

Edwin C. Sweeiser. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* x 


HAS IT NOT GONE FAR ENOUGH? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some of us who are not planning to become Congrega- 
tionalists, Unitarians, Episcopalians, etc., ete., but wish to re- 
main Universalists are wondering if some good words can not 
be spoken for our own church. We are not interested in com- 
panionate marriage nor in seeing how many dual, triple or 
quadruple fellowships we can annex to our names. 

It keeps us busy to raise our quotas in one church and at- 
tend her Conventions, Associations, summer gatherings, etc. 

We are interested in other churches and exchange many 
neighborly courtesies with them, but we are not flirting with them 


nor contemplating ecclesiastical wedlock. We have troubles 
enough as it is. 

I wonder if I am wrong in assuming that there are many 
Universalists who feel as I do, that our Universalist faith and 


church are worthy of our staunchest loyalty and that we have a — 


right to expect our church officials and our church paper to make 
this their main business. Can not we hear from such? 

Thus far in our well-meant but bungled efforts for church 
unity about all that has happened is a record of divisions and 


desertions. Let us try for awhile to “keep the home fires burn- © 


ing,”’ or, to quote from a letter recently received from one of our 
wide-awake and successful young pastors, “If our ministers 
would give more thought and time to the job of strengthening 
the churches they serve, our denomination as a whole would 
make a much more effective contribution to the forces which are 
gradually Christianizing our civilization.” 
Vincent E. Tomlinson. 
Worcester, Mass. 
* = 


DO WE LACK ABILITY TO THINK? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I hope that others, including yourself perhaps, have pre- 
ceded me in reacting to Dr. Tomlinson’s article (May 19) on 
Christian Unity. But a duet or a chorus gives at least more 
volume. 

The issue which Dr. Tomlinson suggests in his parting shot 
is the point at issue. Much that he has written before this I am 
in hearty agreement with. 

The issue is whether the Universalist Church shall rest on 
its laurels or struggle to live. To live means to struggle. It 
means to adjust. It means to wage conflicts. It means to purify 
itself of errors. 

Our good Doctor gives us the impression of being weary of 
the battle. Perhaps this is not to be wondered at, in view of his 
years on the firing line. But if he is tired, he is in so much devoid 
of one essential element of leadership. We must reckon with it. 

_ The fact is that every church that is alive is struggling. The 
recent religious controversies in other churches have been signs 
of life, not death. This does not mean that we should invite 
conflicts to keep our church alive. It does mean that we can 
not dodge those which appear. And it would be very strange if 
in such a formative time as this a liberal church should be free 
from struggle. 

The essential issue in our church to-day is whether we can 
do some high religious thinking. All other issues fade before this. 
We've gotten on without this thinking for a good while. We 
are now only too painfully conscious of our lack. Dr. Martineau 
once wrote of Channing: “‘His interests were never engaged with 
Nature, Time, and Space, but with Man, Duty and God. : . . 
Questions of pure psychology, of logic, of the higher metaphysic, 
awakened in him barely curiosity enough to make him acquainted 
with their existence.’’ This has been true of Universalism, and 
we are reaping the result. The issue is whether now we can grow 
up to the maturity of religious leadership, in which we can con- 
sider with the religious seers from the Master to Dr. Gordon in 
our day these great cosmic maiters, and thus lay a foundation on 
bedrock for our faith. 

To be spiritually prepared to undertake this we must be 
able to face the shock of hard facts. In this connection I have 
been deeply impressed by extracts from letters of the late emi- 
nent Baron von Hugel. In one place he writes (p. 266): ‘““You see, 
Dear, one reason why there are, as I think, so few at all large, 
strong minds and characters nowadays, even in spite of the war, 
etc., is that education, training of all sorts, religion even, have 
been and are so largely pursued systematically as so much be- 
guilement, so much sheer kindergarten.’ 

In another passage, speaking of the English, he writes 
(p. 64): “Look at our upper-middle and upper classes! Did you 
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jever see such boys? They are boys throughout their lives— 
they never get beyond it. . . . Look at the young men from our 
‘large public schools; they have not had the boy knocked out of 
them; it will remain in them to the end of the chapter—the self- 
consciousness of the boy, the boy who does not dare to come out 
‘of his skin, the boy who is ashamed to be even accused of think- 
}ing. You have there something, if you like, that is not in- 
tellectualist, or subtle, or Greek; it is, I suppose, English, but 
slipshod, go-as-you-please—a poor kind of Englishness.”’ 

It is this kindergarten, slipshod, go-as-you-please attitude 
which is the real danger of our church. For it results in utter 
discouragement when all is not rosy and every one is not per- 
vaded by the everlasting smile. It deprecates ‘“‘seriousness,”’ 
because this is a bit uncomfortable. It is not spiritually or in- 
tellectually prepared for the real issues of life. 

One can not but feel that here was the same issue upon which 
Jesus was broken. We can not doubt that the Pharisees con- 
sidered him too serious. They would have preferred to live it 
out on Jewish religious lines, let the old religion die as long.as 
they were comfortable while they lived. It is an old, old story, 
isn’t it? And the stage is all set for a modern version. 

Against this fundamental issue all the forces of life and 
spirit must take their stand. Much as we regard Dr. Tomlinson, 
much as we often agree with him, we must resist his invitation to 
lethargy. 

Life is costhy. We of our generation must be ready to pay 
an heroic price. We must not simply rest on the laurels of our 
church. We must struggle to find the truth, reality, in God’s 
wondrous puzzling universe. It will be better if we can bring a 
small remnant to a permanent truth, than to all sink together if 
our ship is faulty. We owe it to the younger ministers and to 
our theological students to fight the good fight, to run the race— 
to the end that our beloved church shall find its course true to 
the star which ever beckons us on. 


Elbert W. Whippen. 
Middletown, N. Y. 


* * 


COMMENT FROM THE FAR NORTHWEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You are editing the most interesting denominational weekly 
in America, because you are making it one of vigorous and inde- 
pendent opinion generally free from dogmatism, and because you 
give your readers a chance “‘to come back at you.’”’ You have 
thus made the Leader the best open forum in religious journalism. 

Though I took no part in the Royden cigarette controversy, 
I hope that your closing of it does not imply that you have shut 
off all further discussion of the tobacco question. I have never 
been accused of being a fanatic on that matter. Yet I can not 
consider it a little thing that the people of the United States 
spend more upon what everybody admits is a somewhat poison- 
ous habit than they do on schools, and many times more than 
they do on the teaching of morals and religion. Is it not a serious 
indictment? My father was a smoker. From his lips I never 
heard a curse nor an obscene word. I would many times sooner 
have had him a smoker than a cowardly hypocrite or narrow- 
minded fanatic. He regretted that in his youth he had formed 
the habit, but he succeeded in keeping his sons from it. He did 
not, as some people, try to make the mistake of youth appear as 
a sort of sacrament of emancipation—the outward and visible 
sign of a superior freedom of mind. Why can we not be sensible 
enough to recognize that the steady increase of the habit is an 
indication of another and greater menace—the tendency to self- 
indulgence which is showing itself in the reckless flaunting of all 
legal restraints and in many other ways? We need a higher 
and more sensible puritanism. 

Please let me unburden my mind regarding the proposed 
change in the constitution concerning our sacred Five Principles. 
Few ministers ever require their members to subscribe to them. 
They are allowed to use other words expressing the spirit of the 
Five Principles. As in the case of the Bible, who is the infallible 
authority to interpret them correctly? Clever men in other 
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churches can make their creeds mean anything. 
siderable intelligence. But who can tell us the plain meaning of 
the third Principle? So far as I can make out it says that we 
believe that those parts of the Bible are true that we find to be 
true, and that truth is of God. It does not give us a canon 
of scripture. Is Joshua in our Bible? Are Wisdom and Ec- 
clesiasticus omitted? The sacred oracle sayeth not. We believe 
in following Jesus, but can not agree which way he is leading on 
some of the most vital of affairs. It seems to mean merely that 
each of us has his picture of the ideal divine man whom he is to 
follow. But why should this matter be settled by folks who per- 
haps might not be members of our church? According to our 
constitution the members of the General Convention, even the 
president himself, are not required to be members of the church 
but of some Universalist parish. It is the parish that elects. The 
parish, not the church, is the governing unit. Why should the 
strict constructionists so strain at little gnats when they un- 
questioningly swallow a whole caravan of camels? 
Ernest M. Whitesmith. 


We possess con- 


Eugene, Oregon. 
* * 


AN ANSWER TO SOUND DOCTRINE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following is in answer to “Sound Doctrine and Common 
Sense,’’ ‘‘Reactions,’’ May 19 Leader. 

“If any man among you seemeth to be wise in this world, 
let him become a fool, that he may be wise.” 

It is quite true that there are ‘‘diverse iterpremtions’” 
of Jesus’ sayings and I am convinced that it is your duty and 
mine to teach what interpretations really ‘“‘come of him.” 

While there is much in the Bible that can not, with sense, be 
taken literally, we should recognize the fact that this does not 
apply to the Sermon on the Mount. Furthermore, Jesus never 
taught a lesson that was not in perfect harmony with the two 
great commandments, ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy-God with 
all thy heart, with all thy mind, and with all thy soul,’”’ and 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’”’ 

If we were asked what Jesus would be likely to say on the 
subject of capital punishment, we would not hesitate to put it 
thus: “It is not for you, man of God, to condemn. It is they of 
the world who create criminals and then destroy them, the same 
who, in altogether too large a measure, are indifferent to the ques- 
tionable influences that surround children and that allow the 
evils of great cities to ensnare thousands of victims year by year. 
I say, use your best efforts to bring others to a more perfect un- 
derstanding of God and His Kingdom. It is better, asa rule, not 
to marry, that your interests may not be divided, and rather 
than seek the luxuries of a material life and provide for future 
want, give to your brother man, whose present needs are urgent.” 

Whether Jesus taught by example or precept, principle or 
rule, his aim always was to instruct men everywhere that their 
affairs should be made to agree with the ways of God and to 
warn against the fallacy of distorting God’s Truth to conform 
to the affairs of an imperfect world. 

Henry A. Lovejoy. 

West Medford, Mass. 

* * 


GO ON INTO THE ORIENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sitting down right in the midst of the busiest a. m. 
ever to say amen to your editorial on ““Going On into the Orient.” 

Would that the Universalist Church had long ago fully 
entered into the spirit of your words: “If we can not adequately 
support what we are doing in Japan, we should start three or 
four other things elsewhere and see support begin to roll in for 
Japan.” I would add, if we can not adequately support what 
we are doing in Japan (or anywhere else) just enter the Mace- 
donian fields which are always at hand and see this present 
work flourish and grow more abundantly. 

Hannah Jewett Powell. 
Sunburst, N.C. 
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The next great reformation of Christianity will begin in the minister’s study.—T. Rhondda Williams. 


Modernism 
English Modernism. Its Origin, Methods, 

Aims. ByH.D.A. Major, M.A.,D.D. 

(Harvard University Press. $2.50.) 

Dr. Major has for a number of years 
staunchly served the cause of progress in 
the English Church, editing a magazine, 
representing the liberal group in that com- 
munion and in an active life interpreting 
afresh for the twentieth century the pre- 
carious position adorned by Arnold of 
Rugby, Robertson of Brighton, Kingsley, 
Jowett, Colenso, Perceval and others in 
the nineteenth. I say ‘‘precarious’ be- 
cause the modernist occupies a sort of 
‘No Man’s Land’ and exposes himself to 
the fire of both the main contending 
armies—that of reaction and that of 
radical reform. His judgment is doubted 
by conservatives, his courage by radicals. 
He is trying to keep in his treasure-house 
things new and things old, and the com- 
promises involved are not popular. He 
gave the Noble Lectures at Harvard in 
1925-1926 and offered an interesting ac- 
count of modernism in his own church. 

In discussing the Creeds, Dr. Major 
tells us he has reached the conclusion 
that, in view of the great problem of 
Christian reunion, it would be best to re- 
tain the Nicene Creed for recitation at 
the Eucharist. He would, it is true, edit 
it somewhat and substitute ‘“‘We believe’’ 
(the ancient form) for ‘‘I believe.’’ Then 
follows a characteristic sentence in which 
the position of the modernist is summed 
up. “The use of this Creed at the Euchar- 
ist should be regarded not so much as an 
expression of individual belief as an act 
of devotion proclaiming the historic 
faith of the Universal Church of Christ.” 
Conservative and liberal alike retort: “If 
you do not mean it as a statement of be- 
lief why say either ‘we’ or ‘I’ believe?’’ 
The former adds, “‘If you don’t believe it, 
get out,’ and the latter, “If you don’t be- 
lieve it, come out.’’ Whether a creed which 
is not literally meant and which does not 
express the faith of the whole Church 
Universal be said regularly or only at 
certain services seems heside the point. 
Dr. Major finds too simple the solution 
Professor Kirsopp Lake pondered: “I 
have wondered whether it would be sim- 
pler to say that the Creed is wrong and 
cease affirming it.” 

If the modernist position can be logically 
defended, the defense is offered in this 
sincere, frank exposition and interpreta- 
tion written by one who has so loved the 
ancient church and so desired to serve it 
that he has labored for years to keep it 
alive and alert to the changing thought of 
our age. TH. Base 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


The Creator Spirit. By Charles E. 
Raven, D. D. (Harvard University 
Press. $2.50.) 


Canon Raven of Liverpool, another 
Noble Lecturer at Harvard, gives us a 
splendid demonstration of English Mod- 
ernism at its best. He deals with the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit in a way that 
reveals his command of the results of 
philosophical thought and scientific re- 
search. He finds the creative work of 
God still going on as new and higher 
values are produced in human life; and in 
the historic doctrine of the Spirit he finds 
a genuine expression of the faith which is 
central to Christianity—that each age 
and each individual should seek and may 
expect to realize afresh the insurgent 
spirit of the Living God; this faith he 
regards as an insight and a conviction 
which Christianity can not afford to lose. 
His application to this theme of the main 
principles of what is known as ‘‘emergent 
evolution” is most interesting. Whether 
that recent biological theory is as yet 
sufficiently well established to serve as a 
basis for doctrinal reinterpretation. But 
this volume shows that among Christian 
scholars there are those who can keep 
abreast of current thought without sever- 
ing themselves from vital elements in the 
thought and experience of the past. 

H.E.B.S. 


Ringing Realities. By Oscar L. Joseph, 

Litt. D. (Harpers. $2.00.) 

It is from a different standpoint that 
Dr. Joseph essays a “restatement of some 
abiding truths,’’ but the results are not 
far removed from those of Canon Raven’s 
study. The difference is perhaps that Dr. 
Joseph reveals more steadily a homiletical 
purpose and an apologetic motive. His 
will be a useful book in the hands of those 
who want to find confirmation, in more or 
less modern language, of their Christo- 
centric faith. But the reader must not 
be too discriminating. He must not 
object, for example, to the summary dis- 
missal of such able interpretations of 
Jesus as that of Middleton Murry, nor 
must he analyze too closely the eloquent 
claims for the “‘inevitable,’’ “‘ubiquitous,”’ 
and “‘magnetic’”’ Christ. The word ‘“‘ring- 
ing’ in the title justifies itself as the 
reader catches the note of profound con- 
viction with which the author declares 
his gospel. 

H.E.B.S. 


* * 


Early Christianity 
Studies in Early Christianity. Edited by 
Shirley J. Case. (Century Co. $4.50.) 
This volume of scholarly essays is 
dedicated to Professors Frank C. Porter 
and Benjamin W. Bacon of Yale Divinity 


School by a group of serious students of 
the New Testament. The quality of the 
volume is sufficiently indicated by listing 
some of the contributors: E. F. Scott, 
Kirsopp Lake, A. T. Robertson, E. von 
Dobschutz, B. S. Easton, C. R. Bowen (a 
frequent contributor to this page), James 
Moffatt, C. C. Torrey, S. J. Case (the 
editor), W. H. P. Hatch, J. H. Ropes, and 
Henry J. Cadbury (to whom also we have 
been indebted for reviews). While the — 
essays are a notable demonstration of the 
historical methods of study, Prof. E. F. 
Scott opens the volume with a study of 
that method in which he claims that the 
last word in New Testament research 
belongs not to the analyst of documents 
and sources, but to the theologian. ‘Be- 
hind all the contemporary factors there 
is an abiding message, and everything 
else is subsidiary to the discovery of its 
nature and meaning. . . . There is danger 
in the refusal to see anything in an ancient © 
book but the purport which it had for its 
special time.”’ 

Professor Lake indicates tasks still 
awaiting critical investigators into manu- 
scripts. Dr. Easton concludes that the 
“controversies” recorded in Mark do con- 
tain a true recollection of definite events 
in the life of Jesus. 

Dr. Bowen offers interesting materials 
for a new study of John the Baptist in one 
of the most cogent and convincing essays 
of its kind we have read for some time. 
Dr. McCown assembles evidence to show 
that the word describing Jesus as a “car- _ 
penter’’ may be taken in its common sense 
and not, as has sometimes been suggested, — 
in the sense of “builder’’ or ‘“mason.’? — 
Dr. Case maintains that “the distinctively 
Christian form of Messianism’’ presented 
in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, “which 
represents that Jesus identified himself 
with the transcendental Messiah of Jewish 
apocalyptic, is the work of Peter and his 
friends, who assembled in the days fol- 
lowing the crucifixion and wrought out a 
new interpretation of Jesus’ significance in 
accordance with their recent experiences.’’ 

These selected references convey some 
idea of the range of the studies. The re- 
tirement from teaching duties of the two 
distinguished scholars honored by the 
publication of this book must be tem- 
pered by this evidence that younger 
men are following in their steps. 

H.E.B.S, 


The Heresy of Antioch. By Robert 
Norwood. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50.) 
Dr. Norwood of St. Bartholomew's 

Church, New York, retells the story .6f 

the Apostle Paul ‘‘ouc of the conviction 

that Paul is our greatest convert to Christ 
and, for that reason, speaks with a higher 


oS 


i 
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authority than the Gospels.”” Paul is 
depicted as the champion of mystical 

hristianity who bridges the gulf of the 
years to reveal to men ‘‘the infinite tender- 

ess of the universe in Jesus Christ.”” So 
much for the point of view. Dr. Norwood 
has found in the Paul of the Book of Acts 
and the Epistles a very clear-cut, vital 
figure, and he succeeds in conveying to his 
readers his enthusiasm for this “modern 
man’’ whom he loves ‘“‘for his faults, for 
his blunders, for his inconsistencies.’’ 

Incisive comments here and there give 
us a portrait of Robert Norwood while 
he is busy portraying Paul. Here is one: 
“The church is still too arrogant and 
proud. It must stop sneering at the 
Blavatskys and Eddys. It must talk 
earnestly with the disciples of Krishna 
and Buddha. It must get rid of its Latin 
and Anglo-American manner. The Vati- 
can and Canterbury are too much with 
us.” 

Without subscribing to all Dr. Nor- 
wood’s conclusions I gladly testify that 
he has written a book that is a tonic in 
these days of the ‘‘new biography,’ which 


} seems to be so largely concerned with the 
} task of reducing human greatness to 


} chance aggregations of petty aims, un- 


lovely “‘complexes,’”’ and vanity. 
ASE VBS. 


* * 


The Gospel for Asia 


By Kenneth Saunders, Litt. D. 
millan. $2.50.) 

No brief note can convey the significance 
of this book by Professor Saunders, whose 
years in the Hast gave him opportunities 
for thoroughgoing study of Buddhism. 
In three great religious writings, the Gita, 
the Lotus Scripture, and the Fourth Gos- 
pel—all scriptures of incarnation—he 
finds in varying degrees of fulness the cry 
of the human heart and the answer of the 
Eternal Spirit. What Christianity has to 
offer Asia is not far removed from what 
Asia has to offer to the West. ‘“‘Asia’s 
millions are by nature and nurture nearer 
to the Sermon on the Mount than we.’’ 
The originality of Christianity can not be 
stated by saying that it teaches things 
which the religions of the East do not 
teach. It is in the fact “that it sums up 
these (teachings common to Sakyamuni, 
Laotze, and Christ) and gives perfect 
and poignant expression to processes that 
are operative everywhere, and to truths 
that are eternal; and that it incarnates 
them in a Person of matchless strength and 
beauty.” 

This book helps us to understand the 
extraordinary happenings on the modern 
mission fields and the new humility of 
Christian apostles who are realizing the 
spiritual wealth of the Orient and develop- 
ing a new technique of evangelism. 

Other books by Dr. Saunders which we 
found very illuminating are “The Story 
of Buddhism,’ ‘“Gotama Buddha,” and 
“Epochs in Buddhist History.” Those 


(Mac- 


who know him and know what his career 
has been welcome everything that comes 
from his pen. Seldom has the subject of 
“comparative religion’”’ found an exponent 
who has so fully combined devotion to 
his own faith with sympathetic under- 
standing of other faiths, scholarly re- 
search into their scriptures, and periods 
of residence amongst their interpreters. 
H.E.B.S. 
* * 
A Bridge of Good Will 
Anglo-American Preaching. Edited with 
an introduction by Hobart D. McKee- 
han. (Harpers. $1.75.) 

A volume of English and American 
(rather than Anglo-American) sermons. 
Dean Inge, Bishop Henson, Bishop Barnes, 
Canon Storr, and Leyton Richards rep- 
resent England, all but one being of the 
Church of England. Dr. Richards, known 
in this country, is successor of R. W. 
Dale and J. W. Jowett in the famous Carr’s 
Lane pulpit (Congregational) in Birming- 
ham. He is an admirable spokesman for 
Nonconformity, but why is he alone? 
Surely a group more representative of 


English (not to say Scottish) preaching 
could have been assembled. No volume 
of English sermons of to-day is complete 
without one by Dr. Jacks, for example. 
The church so dominantly represented is 
not one that has rested its strength and 
prestige on preaching. 

Americans included are: George A. 
Gordon, Joseph Fort Newten, Newell D. 
Hillis, Lynn Harold Hough, and F. F. 
Shannon. 

The distinction between the two types 
of preaching brought together is well 
analyzed by Dr. Hough, as quoted in 
the Introduction: “Only a few (American 
preachers) rank at all with men on the 
other side of the Atlantic in urbane and 
gracious use of the good old English 
speech. On the other hand there is a 
kind of direct vigor about American preach- 
ing which has its own strength.’’ Dr. 
Gordon’s obiter dictum is very question- 
able: “‘The only thing I am sure of is that 
in the philosophy of Christianity they 
(the English) are fifty years behind the 
best thinking in America,” 

H.ELB.S.- 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISS KENT IS IN THE U. S. A. 


Word received from the coast verifies 
the cablegram which Dr. Cary sent 
announcing Miss Kent’s arrival in San 
Francisco on May 25. How fine it is to 
actually know that Miss Kent is with us 
and that she will have wonderful ex- 
periences of which to tell us. Quite 
naturally her viewpoint will differ from 
that of either Miss Hathaway or Mrs. 
Rowe. Her particular work was different, 
and so we look forward to hearing from 
her first-hand another phase of Japanese 
life and of our Blackmer Home and Dojin 
House. 


* * 


A JAPANESE LEGEND 


Following is a Japanese legend which 
Miss Hathaway has told us about. This 
can be secured in mimeographed form at 
the W. N. M. A. headquarters for just 
one cent. And there is also a song which 
goes with it. 

Momotaro 


Once upon a time there lived an old 
man and an old woman who had no chil- 
dren. One morning the old man went 
to the mountain to cut grass, and the 
old woman to the river to wash the clothes. 
While she was washing she saw something 
floating in the river, so she took a bam- 
boo pole and poked it out of the water. 
It was an immense peach. She carried it 
home to give to her husband. That 
night when the old man returned they 
cut the peach and out of it came a lovely 
baby boy. They were delighted and 
named him Momotaro (Little Peach). 
The old people took good care of the boy 


and he grew fast, becoming strong and 
enterprising, so they bestowed still more 
care upon his education. 

Momotaro, finding he excelled every- 
body in strength, determined to cross 
over to the island of devils and take 
their riches and then come back. So he 
talked over the plan with the old man 
and the old woman and got them to make 
him some dumplings. These dumplings 
he put into a pouch. He then made 
preparations for his journey and set out. 
Soon a dog met him and said, ‘“‘Momo- 
taro, what have you hanging at your 
belt?”’ He replied, ‘‘I have some of the 
very best Japanese dumplings.’’ The 
dog said, ‘‘Give me some and I will go 
with you.” After that they met a mon- 
key and a pheasant and they both said 
the same thing, so they went along too. 
When they got to the island of devils 
they encountered the chief, and in the 
struggle Momotaro won. The chief 
gave Momotaro all of his riches, and he 
returned home rejoicing with his three 
companions, to whom he attributed his 
success. Great was the joy of the old 
man and the old woman when Momo- 
taro returned. He feasted everybody 
bountifully, displayed his riches, told 
many stories of his adventures, and at 
last became a leading man, very rich and 
honorable. 

The Japanese are very fond of using 
this legend in the arts. They make at- 
tractive little dishes in the shape of a 
half peach to illustrate this legend. For 
the Boys’ Festival there are always 
baby boys standing in the center of a 
split peach. 
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MINISTERS’ PENSIONS 

June 30, 1928, will see the first pay- 
ments made on a pension plan for Univer- 
salist ministers. Following the instruc- 
tions of the Hartford Convention, the 
Trustees of the General Convention at 
their last meeting instructed the Pension 
Committee to put into operation what- 
ever plan is possible and wise at the 
present time. At a meeting of the Cabi- 
net recently held, this committee made a 
report and was authorized to begin pay- 
ments on June 30, 1928, ‘‘it being under- 
stood that this is the first payment on a 
pension beginning April 1, 1928, pending 
the adoption by the Board of Trustees of 
a permanent pension plan, and further, 
that this temporary plan may be modified 
as circumstances may require.”’ 

After several years’ of discussion and 
study of various plans, payments are to 
begin. To be sure, they can not be a 
large amount to any individual minister, 
but they will be something. As funds 
grow, payments will increase and the 
number of persons to whom they are 
made will be enlarged. 

Nothing is fixed or permanent about 
the plan as started. It will all be subject 
to change and modification. Very simple 
conditions are laid down at the present 
time, namely, that payments will be made 
to every minister in fellowship with the 
Convention, in good and regular standing, 
who has reached the age of sixty-eight 
and has served at least twenty-five years 
in the Universalist ministry. 

Many details of a permanent plan must 
be worked out as the fund grows. Some of 
these have to do with age limits, present 
activities of ministers, methods of rais- 
ing and handling the funds. Others have 
to do with actuarial figures which must 
be considered in any plan adopted. 

The problem is complicated also by the 
necessity of reserving a part of the in- 
come from funds for the relief of ministers 
and their families in cases of emergency 
and need. The Gunn and Cooper Funds 
were established for this purpose, and 
such amount of their income as is re- 
quired will be used for relief, the balance 
toward pensions. 

The General Convention funds avail- 
able for Ministerial Pensions and Relief 
are as follows: Gunn Fund, $76,794.60; 
Cooper Fund, $8,000; Pension Fund, 
$29,027.26; total, $118,821.86. The in- 
come from these funds will be approxi- 
mately $5,700. In addition to this amount, 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion has voted to turn over $1,800 in- 
come from their state Ministerial Relief 
Fund to be used toward the pensions to 
be paid to ministers in Massachusetts. 
Other State Conventions have been asked 
to co-operate in this plan, but have not 
as yet been able to respond in a definite 
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way. Some plan will have to be worked 
out eventually which will continue both 
State and General Convention pensions. 

Two factors which the Trustees face 
must be considered in thinking of this 
whole problem. First, the large number of 
older men in our ministry. Our records 
show that there are now in our fellowship 
thirty-four ministers who have reached 
the age of seventy and have served at 
least twenty-five years in our ministry. 
There are seventy-seven in our fellowship 
sixty-five years of age or above who have 
served at least twenty-five years. 

Second, the fact that not until within 
the last few years has any effort been made 
to raise a Pension Fund. In 1917 at the 
Worcester session of the General Conven- 
tion the Gunn Fund was the only Relief 
Fund the Convention held, and it amounted 
to $29,074. It has increased until to-day 
it amounts to nearly $77,000, a net gain in 
ten years of approximately $48,000. In 
this same period the Cooper Fund of 
$8,000 and the Pension Fund of over 
$29,000 received from payments in the 
Five Year Program, have been received 
and their income is available, a net in- 
crease of such funds of $85,000 in ten 
years. 

Several attempts have been made in 
recent years to establish a workable pen- 
sion plan. The Worcester Convention in 
1917 adopted a recommendation instruct- 
ing the Trustees to raise $500,000 for 
ministers’ pensions. The unsettled con- 
ditions during and following the World 
War doubtless made it impossible to do 
this. The Million Dollar Drive of 1919 
was to secure funds for current use, never- 
theless $17,000 was appropriated from the 
proceeds of the Drive to the Gunn Fund. 
The Providence Convention in 1923 adopted 
a recommendation establishing a contrib- 
utory Pension Plan and authorized rais- 
ing $200,000 as a necessary fund to start 
this. The Pension Fund was included 
in the Five Year Program and over 
$29,000 has been paid in on it, but the 
contributory plan met with little favor 
among the ministers. The result was 
that the Hartford Convention in 1927 
voted to rescind the action of 1923 and 
authorize the starting of a non-contribu- 
tory plan at once. 

This non-contributory plan must be 
worked out carefully and be open to amend- 
ment at any time so that as funds become 
available changes can be made. After a 
careful study of the figures showing the 
ages and years of service of all our minis- 
ters, several actuaries working independ- 
ently have estimated that a fund of at 
least one and a quarter million dollars 
will be necessary to carry the plan and 
give our aged ministers a pension which 
is at all adequate. In the course of several 
years this fund will accumulate and real 
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pensions deserved by our ministers will be 
established. In the meantime, as the 
fund grows, increases in payments will be 
made so that the small amounts it is 
possible to pay at present will gradually 
be enlarged. 

“One of the chief needs in the Uni- 
versalist Church is a fund that will ade- 
quately care for aged ministers and other ~ 
dependents. Not infrequently men who © 
have devoted years of service to the 
church have the shadow of poverty and — 
distress cast over the evening of their ~ 
lives. Some churchés have provided 
large funds. Our church has as yet done 
little.” So writes a local minister in his 
church paper in asking his people to do 
their part toward the building up of a 
Pension Fund. 

If other ministers and interested parties 
will take the same position and assist 
in this matter the amount available for 
pensions will grow rapidly, and soon an- 
adequate fund will be established. There 
is nothing for which people will give more” 
generously or willingly than this, and all | 
that is needed, in many cases, is to have’ 
attention called to it to secure a splendid 
response. Z| 

It is the hope of the Board of Trustees! 
of the General Convention that a con- 
siderable amount can be raised for pen-| 
sions through annuities and bequests. 
An annuity is simply an investment at a. 
fixed rate of interest during the lifetime) 
of the donor, the principal being kept in- 
tact to become a part of the Pension Fund 
at the death of the donor. A bequest is 4}, 
gift for the fund put in a person’s will.) 
and becomes available only at the death) | 
of that person. An annuity has the great 
advantage over a bequest that it immedi® 
ately becomes a part of the Pension Fun@ 
at the death of the donor without any/| 
delay or deduction for inheritance o:|) 
other taxes. 

The Secretary will gladly give any de 
sired information in regard to either be/ 
quests or annuities to interested parties: 
You who read this can help by suggestin 
this possibility to some who may be abl 
to give. 


One ——-— 


ee — See eae 


* * 


A SIGNIFICANT LETTER 
Rey. John 8. Lowe, D. D. 


Dear Sir: 
Please find $—— in memory of m 
grandfather —— who walked miles from » 


Seventh Day Baptist home to hear tha 
first Universalist minister who preached i 
Otsego County, New York, also in mem 
ory of my mother, the only Universalii)’ 
in his family of six. I have thought som 
time of sending this small sum and wis 
it more. 

With every good wish. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


: WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 
June 10-16. East Providence, R. I.; 
Headquarters. 

Miss Slaughter: 
June 10-16.. Waterloo, Iowa; Mitchell- 
ville, Iowa; Galesburg, Ill. (Institute.) 

Dr. Huntley: 
June 10-16. Worcester, Mass. (First; 
Dover and Foxcroft, Me.; Bangor, Me.; 
Dexter, Me. 


* * 


LETTERS THAT HELP. I. 


April 14, 1928. 

The General Sunday School Association, 
176 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dear Friends: 
4 We have already acknowledged formal- 
ly with our receipt the three checks from 
the General Sunday School Association 
for the Suffolk School, Near East Relief, 
and salary and house rent of Mr. Tera- 
zawa. 
ie I can not let this opportunity go by 
without something more than just a for- 
mal acknowledgment on behalf of the 
whole church. As representative in an 
official capacity for the General Conven- 
tion I desire to express our appreciation 
for the continued support of these mis- 
sionary enterprises on the part of our local 
church schools. We, of course, know that 
this would not come were it not for the 
work which the officers of the General 
Sunday School Association are doing. It 
is only proper, therefore, to recognize 
that and to assure you that your continued 
co-operation is taken by the Trustees as 
evidence of your interest in all phases of 
church work. 
' However, the gratifying fact is that the 
leadership given by the General Sunday 
School Association is meeting with a re- 
sponse on the part of local people as evi- 
denced by the various Friendship Offer- 
ings. 

Please accept our thanks and appre- 
ciation, therefore, which we shall be glad 
to have you extend to the schools which 
have contributed. 

' Sincerely yours; 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
x * 


FROM THE PASTOR AT GALESBURG 


Dear Friend: 

We want to assure you that the Gales- 
burg {Universalist church will cordially 
welcome any delegates that you expect to 
send,to the Galesburg Sunday School and 
Women’s Institute at Lombard College 
June 17 to 23. We want this to be the 
biggest and best Institute ever, and 
with¥your assistance there will be no 
question about it. 
ta The Institute authorities have seen to 
it that you will have a very instructive 


SOMETHING ABOUT FERRY BEACH 

; IX 

Rev. Thomas H. Billings, D. D., Vice- 
President of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, will speak at the Ferry Beach 
Convention as fraternal delegate from the 
Unitarian Church. He is a gentleman and 
a scholar. For full program see another 
page of the Leader. 


and helpful curriculum while you are here, 
and we will especially look after your 
recreation. We are planning a get-ac- 
quainted party for Monday night, a big 
picnic on Wednesday, a stunt night, and 
several other affairs that promise to be 
very interesting. 

Will you see to it that every one in 
your parish who can possibly come to the 
Institute will be on their way here by 
June 17? Thank you. 

Cordially yours, 
L. J. Case. 

Galesburg, Ill. 

* * 


ALWAYS FAIR WEATHER 


The first year the General Sunday 
School Association held an Institute at 
Goddard Seminary, it was much too warm 
for Universalist theology, and one night 
there came the worst thunder shower in 
the experience of the delegates. Hot 
were the disputes next morning as to 
which side of the house had seen the big- 
gest display of lightning. The next year, 
during our Institute in June, it was so 
cold that our good Dean Gibbs persuaded 
the authorities to give us some steam heat. 
Yet 
It’s always fair weather, when good fellows 

get together, 

On the old Goddard campus, with the 
west wind blowing clear; 


Yes, it’s always fair weather, when our 
old friends come together 

With our bags and our note-books, as we 
come from far and near. 

How ean it be otherwise than fair weather, 

when minds and hearts are full of the joy 

of friendly companionship in learning 

about the best and biggest things of life? 

It is not definitely written down, even 
in the Old Farmers’ Almanac, what the 
weather will be on June 21 to 24, 1928, in 
ordinary places. But at Goddard Semi- 
nary, Barre, Vt., the sun will shine. Faces 
will be alight with welcoming friendship. 
Hearts will glow with the light of good 
deeds done. Minds will be illumined with 
the light of new truth. 

Are you going to be where the sun 
shines? Especially if you are a church 
school worker in Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, or the Province of Quebec, this op- 
portunity is for you. An intensive course 
in religious education that will make you a 
better teacher or officer, a clearer thinker 
about the big questions of religion, a truer 
Universalist. Faculty and students will 
give a hearty welcome to newcomers. It 
is not too late. Send your application 
to-day to Principal George HE. Rogers, 
Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vt. Room 
with board $2 a day. Registration fee, 
payable on arrival, $1. 

* * 


DENVER IS PLEASED 


Says Rev. Harold H. Niles, energetic 
pastor at Denver: ‘“‘We were so well 
pleased with the progress made as a re- 
sult of the work of Mr. Benton, of Denver 
University, that we have employed a 
young lady by the name of Miss Nela 
Fritz to take charge of our Sunday school. 
Watch us grow with your help.” 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


At the Church of the Messiah, Phila- 
delphia, a special effort for new members 
is being made. Five were present on a 
recent Sunday. Five members of this 
school joined the church at Easter, Among 
the church accessions at Hop Bottom 
six were from the school. 


Mrs. Mabel O. Todd, one of our leading 
workers in Minneapolis, with her two 
daughters, will sail next fall on the Float- 
ing University, the trip around the world 
requiring eight months. 


“The John Murray Pioneers,’’ a fine 
class of boys at Swampscott, Mass., are 
both husky and handsome. Their basket- 
ball team is a winner. 


Danbury, Conn., is fortunate in having 
a young man who is nimble with both 
fingers and tongue. The chalk talks by 
Mr. Elton Evans are delightful for both 


- young and old. 


eS ee 
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Among Our Churches 


PERSONALS 


Rey. John Milton Scott, formerly li- 
censed in our fellowship but dropped in 
1926 at the expiration of his license, died 
in California on March 20, 1928. 


Dr. and Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer of 
New Haven, Conn., and their daughter, 
Miss Martha Fischer, will sail June 18 on 
the Cleveland, Hamburg-American Line, 
for a tour of Great Britain, Switzerland, 
France and Germany. They expect to 
sail for home Aug. 15. 


Rev. J. H. Crooker, D. D., will be at 
578 Division Street, Elgin, Ill., during the 
coming summer. 

Rey. Harriet Baker Robinson, who 
recently went from Northfield, Vt., to 
become pastor of the Federated Church of 
Dover, N. H., was made the orator for 
Memorial Day by the Charles W. Sawyer 
Post G. A. R. of Dover. 


Rey. Thomas Cross of Orleans, Mass., 
and his people were the hosts at a rally 
of Universalists of Cape Cod, held in the 
Universalist church at Orleans, June 3. 
Mr. Cross preached the sermon. 


Miss Myrtle Belyea, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Y. P. C. U., has 
accepted an invitation to address the 
Vermont Y. P. C. U. Convention at 
Morrisville, Tuesday, June 26. 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., was the 
preacher at the annual meeting of the 
Federation of Religious Liberals of Aroos- 
took County, Maine, at Houlton, June 3. 


Rey. L. W. Coons, D. D., preached at 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
June 3. 


Rey. Harold Marshall, D. D., filled the 
pulpit of the Universalist church in King- 
ston, N. H., his birthplace, on June 3. 


George Fort Milton, editor of the Chat- 
tanooga News, contributes an interesting 
review to the Commonweal for May 30 of 
“Andrew Johnson: Plebeian and Patriot,’’ 
by Robert W. Winston, and says: “John- 
son was a great American and his revalu- 
ation was long overdue.”’ 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, rector of the 
Memorial Church of St. Paul, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia, has had to give up editing 
the annual book of “Best Sermons,’ of 
which four issues have been published. 
The book was a success, but it has entailed 
such an enormous amount of labor that 
it has interfered with other important 
things which Dr. Newton must do. 


Rey. Isabella S. Macduff was one of 
the speakers at the Memorial Sunday ser- 
vice in City Hall, Leominster, Mass., on 
May 27. Miss Macduff also offered the 
prayer in the service for the G. A. R. at 
the cemetery on Memorial Day. On May 
18, the Woman’s Christian Temperance 


and Interests 


Union was present at the Leominster 
church to observe Mothers’ Day. On 
June 3, the I. O. O. F., the Encampment 
and the Rebekahs, held their Memorial 
service in the Universalist church. 


Dr. and Mrs. Henry R. Rose sailed on 
the Majestic June 2 for Europe. They 
will visit the British Isles, France, Switzer- 
land and Italy. Rev. L. Hamilton Garner 
will be in charge of the church during June. 


Illinois 


Joliet.—Rev. W. H. Macpherson, pas- 
tor. On Mothers’ Day we had an audience 
much larger than on any previous Mothers’ 
Day. At the regular meeting of the trus- 
tees May 14, it was voted to authorize the 
minister to raise $350 for a pew in the 
Memorial Church in Washington, which 
will be dedicated to the memory of the 
founders of St. John’s Universalist Church. 
This is in addition to our regular part in 
the Five Year Program. Our summer 
camp for boys promises to be very suc- 
cessful this year; some twenty-five have 
already been enrolled. St. John’s has 
invested several thousand dollars in the 
building and equipment of this camp, which 
includes a cabin with wide porches, a 
well 110 feet deep electrically operated, 
and all modern sanitary equipment, in- 
suring the health and well being of all the 
boys who attend. In addition to this the 
men of the church have subscribed and 
have partly paid for a ten acre meadow 
to be developed into a play field. We 
charge only $8 a week, the actual cost of 
the food. Any who may be interested in 
enrolling their boys for the month of July 
should address Miss Margaret Bay, Room 
3, Auditorium Building, Joliet, Ill. 


Maryland 

Baltimore.—Rey. Hal T. Kearns, pas- 
tor. Plans are already under way to 
hold a big church fair Nov. 21, 22 and 23, 
to raise funds to pay the indebtedness on 
our church property. An “Out-of-town 
Department”’ will be a unique feature, 
to be conducted by the members and 
friends of our church who live out of the 
city, all of whom are requested to take 
part by sending contributions of money.or 
articles for sale. This department will 
be in charge of Mrs. Anna H. Tanner, 
1702 North Calvert St., to whom all 
contributions should be sent. 


Massachusetts 


North Adams.—Rey. Mary Andrews 
Conner, pastor. At our annual fellow- 
ship meeting, which comes each year two 
weeks after Easter, it was proposed that 
we respond to our President’s call for 
observance of Reforestation Week. The 
suggestion met with enthusiastic re- 
sponse. Within one week, through our 
worker, George H. Bedford, a friend gave 


to our church, as a memorial to the San- |. 


ford family, four acres of hillside, beauti- — 


fully and conveniently located. A thou- 
sand little pines and spruces were planted 
at once. Soon it is to be dedicated as 
shrine for open air religious services, 
church family picnics and a spot to be 
wooded forever. Located on the famous 
Mohawk Trail, overlooking Fort Mas- 
sachusetts, it will always have an his- 
torical significance. Each class in the 
church school has been assigned a certain 
portion of ground for attention to the 
growth of the trees, clearing of under- 
brush and protection of the birds. 


Michigan 

Detroit.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. The last ‘“‘Family Night’’ of the 
season was held May 16. They will be 
resumed in the autumn with increased 
social features. What we call the Current 
Literature Circle has added much interest 
this year. Started simply as a tentative 
activity and with no expectation of its 
becoming permanent, it soon proved 
popular. Dr. Adams is the leader, and 
each evening gives a review of some book 
of current interest. Among those recently 
reviewed are, ‘Mr. Fortune’s Mag- 
got,’ “‘That Man Heine,” ‘‘Transition,’’ 
“Trader Horn,’ “The Last Post,’ ‘‘Claire 
Ambler,’”’ ‘“‘The Great American Band 
Wagon,” “Black Majesty,’’ “Deluge,” “The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey,’ “‘That Some- 
thing,’’ and several important magazine 
articles. There is no formal organization, 
no membership roll, and no records are 
kept. But the attendance has increased 
from the first, the average being twenty- 
five. No one is urged to come, it being 
one feature of our program which is not 
“promoted.” 
feature of ‘‘Family Night’ as long as the 
interest holds up. 


New York 


Bristol Rev. George H. Campbell, 
pastor. Memorial services were held 
May 27. Albert E. Campbell, County 
Judge of Madison County, brother of our 
minister, gave an address. The Y. P. 
C. U. had charge of the song service Moth- 
ers’ Day. Our Sunday school has in- 
creased, especially among the older boys 
and girls, who come regularly to church 
and take the sermon as a basis for the 
lesson, using the lesson book every other 
Sunday. The Mission Circle will study 
“The Leader’ this year. Any Universalist 
traveling in the Finger Lake district will 


find a welcome in Bristol. Our church will 
not close till August. 
Pennsylvania 
Brooklyn.—Rev. Walter W. Wolfe, 


pastor. Union Memorial services were 
held in our church on Sunday, May 27. 
Our pastor delivered the address, while 
the Methodist and Presbyterian pastors 
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ook part in the service. Only two veter- 
s of the Civil War were present, but 
eir gray heads inspired us all. The 
rirl and Boy Scouts furnished the music 
Good Will Sunday and 
others’ Day was observed with appro- 
riate services by the members of the 
hurch school. The Y. P. C. U. recently 


' bresented the play, “The School at Linda- 


ille Corners.’”’ We hope to send a good- 
sized delegation to the State Convention 
at Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator.—Rev:- Fred C. 
iLeining, minister. The formation of 


fa Clara Barton Guild and a troop of Boy 


Scouts completes the list of organizations 
for this church. Miss Alice Enbom or- 
ganized the Guild, which starts with 
eleven members. The Y. P. C. U. meet- 
ings, emphasizing International Fellow- 
ship with special speakers, have been very 
popular. On May 18, the Men’s Club 
presented its seventh annual minstrel 
show, which was one of the very best in 
its history. The annual church school 
banquet was held on May 25, with each 
class furnishing its own menu. Each 
class furnished a part of the entertain- 
ment and in each case a clever stunt was 
presented. ‘The Home Department al- 
ways makes much of this occasion. Mr. 
Leining has been presenting a series of 
sermons on “Threatened Institutions,’’ 
with the following subjects: ‘The Party 
Pawed Politician,’ ‘‘The ‘Godless’ Pub- 
lic Schools,’ ‘‘The Homeless Marriage,’ 
and ‘Dollars or Men, Is Business Chris- 
tian?’? His Mothers’ Day sermon on ‘‘The 
Homeless Marriage” called forth a deluge 
of letters and telephone calls following 
the press report of the sermon, commend- 
ing him for his stand against present 
demoralizing tendencies. The Y. P. C. U. 
repeated its recent dramatic success, 
“The Road to the City,’’ on June 5 in the 
Cumberland Chapel. Mr. Clinton K. 
Davies, one of our laymen, who has for a 
decade been superintendent of the Park- 
side Chapel, will be ordained to the Uni- 
versalist ministry before the summer 
vacation. The chapel is being organized 
into a community church of which he will 
be the minister. 
* * 


MURRAY GROVE FEEDS WELL 

There is enough food at Murray Grove 
for every guest—and it is good food. 
Regular attendants will be pleased to 
know that Mrs. Helen Ford of Phila- 
delphia will again have supervision of the 
culinary department. Plan to be at Mur- 
ray Grove and to bring your appetites. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


June 14, 15. Iowa State Convention, Mitchell- 
ville. 
June 17-23. G.S.S. A. and W. N. M. A. Institute 


at Galesburg, III. 
June 18, 19. Pennsylvania State Convention, 
Philadelphia, Messiah. 


June 21-24. G.S.S. A. Institute at Barre, Vt. 

June 22-July 1. Y.P.C.U., G.S.S. A. and 
W.N. M.A. Institute at Camp Hill, Ala. 

June 24-27. Universalist Convention Vermont 
and Province of Quebec, Morrisville, Vt. 

June 24-28. Ohio State Convention, Le Roy. 

July 7-14, Y. P. C. U. Leadership Conference, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. ~ 

July 11-18. World Sunday School Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Cal. 

July 13-21. Camp Murray, Northfield, Mass. 

July 14-18, 40th Annual Y. P. C. U. Convention, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 19-26. Y. P. C. U. Institute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine. 

July 26-Aug. 4. G. S. S. A. Convention and In- 
stitute, Ferry Beach, Me. 

July 29-Aug. 6. Y. P. C. U. Mid-Wes Institute, 
Plainfield, Ill. 

August 4-11. W. N. M. A. Institute and Camp 
Cheery, Ferry Beach, Maine. 

Aug. 25-Sept.8. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 


Y. P.C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 
* x 


OHIO CONVENTION CALL 


The one hundred and third annual session of the 
Ohio Universalist Convention and auxiliary bodies 
will convene at LeRoy, Ohio, June 24 to 28, 1928, 
for the election of officers and for the transaction of 
such business as may legally come before the Con- 
vention. 


Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
es 8 


MICHIGAN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon received on letter of 
transfer from the Minnesota Convention, acceptance 
dated Oct. 1, 1927. 
Helen F. Adams, Secretary. 
em 

MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


At the meeting of the Fellowship Committee of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Convention, May 
28, 1928, the following action was taken: 

License for one year granted to Dorothy M. Til- 
den. 

Ordained clergyman’s license for one year granted 
to Rev. Frank I. Noyes. 

Rev. William Wallace Rose accepted on transfer 
from New York. 

Mr. George F. Newcomb elected secretary of the 
committee, 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 

Note: At the annual State Convention, Mr. 
George F. Newcomb was re-elected for three years 
and Rey. Gustav H. Leining was elected for a term 
of three years, 


* ok 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTIONS 


The ninety-fifth annual session of the Vermont 
and Province of Quebec Universalist Convention 
and auxiliary bodies will be held in Morrisville, 
June 24-27. On June 24 the Morrisville parish will 
celebrate its centennial anniversary. For reserva- 
tions write to Mrs. C. M. Chapin, Morrisville, Ver- 
mont, 


Mrs. George F. Fortier, Secretary. 
els 


FERRY BEACH RESERVATIONS 


The opening day of the 1928 Ferry Beach season 
is July 7. Following is the program: Older Y. P. 
C. U. Week, July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Convention 
and Institute, July 14-26. General Sunday School 
Association Convention and Institute, July 26-Aug. 
4 W.U.M. A. Week, Aug. 4-11. Camp Cheery, 
Aug. 4-11. Boy Seouts Camp, Aug. 11-25. 
ing Day, Aug. 28. 

Reservations should be sent in as early as pos- 
sible to the secretary of the Ferry Beach Park As- 
sociation, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, P. O. Box 116, 
Morrisville, Penn. Each reservation must be ac- 
companied with one dollar for membership in the 
Association. Notice of assignments will be mailed 
to all on June first. 

The “Ferry Beacher’’ is now out,.and will be 
mailed to all whose names are on our mailing list, 


. Mercer. 


Clos-* 


and to others upon application. Please consult de- 
partmental literature, the Christian. Leader and 
Onward, for programs and further information con- 
cerning the conventions and institutes. 
Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
* * 
IOWA CONVENTION CALL 


The eighty-sixth annual session of the Iowa Uni- 
versalist Convention and auxiliaries will be held in 
Mitchellville, Ia., June 14 and 15, beginning at 1 
p. m. June 14. A splendid program has been ar- 
ranged. If planning to attend write the pastor, 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove, who is also secretary of the 
Convention. 

O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 
+e 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Following is the program of the Convention and 
Institutute of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Ferry Beach, Maine, July 26-Aug. 4, 1928: 

Thursday, July 26. 7.30 p. m. Devotional 
Service. 7.45. Address, Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D. D. 8.05. Introduction of Faculty and Officers. 
9.30. Reception (refreshments). 

Friday, July 27. 8.10 a. m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education, Rev. A. Gertrude Harle. World Friend- 
ship, Rev. Weston A. Cate. 9.40. Institute. Prin- 
ciples of Teaching, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. Dramatiz- 
ation and Pageantry, Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 
10.40. Convention, Business Session. 7. p. m. 
Vesper Service, Rev. Clifford W. Collins. 7.30. De- 
bates. A. Resolved, that in our church school cur- 
ricula there should be a greater proportion of Bibli-— 
cal material. Affirmative, Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon; negative, Mrs. George Magraw. B. Re- 
solved, that public schools throughout the nation 
ought to be required to relinquish pupils for certain 
hours of week-day instruction in religion and morals, 
giving scholastic credit for work adequately per- 
formed. Affirmative, Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, negative, 
Rev. Isaac Smith. 

Saturday, July 28. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40, Institute, 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pagean- 
try. 10.40. Convention. Business Sessions. 2.30 
p. m. Institute. Dramatization and Pageantry. 
7. Vesper Service, Mr. Collins. 8. Masquerade 
Party. 

Sunday, July 29. 9.30 a. m. Church School. 
(Including classes on the Old Testament in Religious 
Education and World Friendship.) 10.30. Worship. 
Occasional Sermon, Rev. Frank Durward Adams, 
D. D. 3.30. p. m. Preaching Service. Sermon by 
Rev. John van Schaick, D. D. 8. Stereopticon 
Service. What the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation is Doing. Financial Replenishment, Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs. 

Monday, July 30. 8.10 a. m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration, Prof. John 
M. Ratcliff. 10.40. Forum. The Home and the 
School, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. 11.30. Insti 
tute. The Church School Curriculum, Rev. Laura 
B. Galer. Junior Methods, Mrs. Sarah Morgan 
The Young People’s Methods, Rev. 
George Magraw. 2.30 p. m. Institute. Principles 
of Teaching. Dramatization and Pageantry. 7. 
Vesper Service, Mr. Collins. 8. Stunt Night. 

Tuesday, July 31. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. Religious Education in an Age of Science. 
Rev. Norman D. Fletcher. 11.30. Institute. The 
Church School Curriculum. Junior Methods. 
Young People’s Methods, 7 p.m. Vesper Service. 
Mr. Collins. 8. Lecture. Kipling, the Uncrowned 
Laureate, Dean Harry A. Ross, Emerson College of 
Oratory. 

Wednesday, Aug. 1. 8.10 a.m. Morning Wor- 
ship. 8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Re- 
ligious Education. World Friendship. 9.40. In- 
stitute, Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and 
Pageantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
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Forum. The Sunrise Kingdom, Miss Bernice Kent. 
11.30. Institute. The Church School Curriculum. 
Junior Methods. (Combined with Curriculum.) 
Young People’s Methods. 2.30 p.m. Institute. Prin- 
ciples of Teaching. Dramatization and Pageantry. 
7. Vesper Service. Mr. Collins. 8. Address, The 
Bible in the Church School. Rev. Thomas H. Bill- 
ings, D. D. (Fraternal delegate from the Unitarian 
Chureh.) 8.45. Financial replenishment. 

Thursday, Aug. 2. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pag- 
eantry. Chureh School Administration, 10.40. 
Forum. Team-Work in the Universalist Church. 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 11.30. Institute. Junior 
Methods, The Church School Curriculum. Young 
People’s Methods. (Combined with Curriculum.) 
2.30 p. m. Institute. The Old Testament in Re- 
ligious Education. World Friendship. 7.30. Vesper 
Service, Mr. Coliins. 8. Minstrel Show. 

Friday, Aug. 3. 8.10 a. m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. Some Things I Would Like to Have the 
General Sunday School Association Undertake, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. 11.30. Institute. Junior Meth- 
ods. Church School Curriculum. Young Peopie’s 
Methods. 7 p. m. Vesper Service, Mr. Collins. 
8. Pageant. 

Saturday, Aug. 4. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Demonstration. 


10.40. Graduation. 
* & 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


The ninety-seventh annual session of the Pennsyl- 
vania Universalist Convention will be held in the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, beginning 
Monday evening, June 18. 

The business session opens Tuesday at 9.30 a. m. 
and will receive official reports, elect officers and 
transact such other business as may legally be pre- 
sented, 

An attractive program is prepared, not only by 
the State Convention, but by the constituent or- 
ganizations, the Women’s Missionary Association, 
the Sunday School Association and the Young 
People’s Christian Union. 

Lodging and breakfast will be provided without 
charge. ‘ 

For reservations, write to Mrs. S. M. Gregory, 
Kenmore Ave., Glenside, Penn. 

H. E. Benton, Secretary. 
ine 


W. U. M. A. OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Women’s Missionary Association of Pennsyl- 
vania will meet in annual session on Tuesday, June 
19, at 11 o’clock in the Church of the Messiah, Phila- 
delphia, to hear reports, elect officers for the ensuing 
year, and transact any business which may be pre- 

# ented at this session. 
S. B. Gregory, Secretary. 
* * 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


Preachers at the Union Summer Services: 

June 17. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D. 

June 24. Rey. Stephen H. Roblin, D. D. 

July 1. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

July 8. Rev. Charles T. Billings. 

July 15. Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, D. D. 

July 22. Rey. De Bois Le Fevre. 

July 29. Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 

Aug. 5. Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist. 

Aug. 12. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker. 

Aug. 19. Rev. J. R. Ackroyd. 

Aug. 26. Rev. Harvey Jellie. 

Sept. 2. Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin. 

Sept. 9. Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 

Sept. 16. Rev. Robert MacDonald, D. D. 

Sept. 23. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

The Second Church, the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, the Church of the Disciples and Arlington Street 
Church unite in the conduct of these services. 

Out-of-door services, with hymn singing and brief 
address, will be held, weather permitting, on the 


“Red Men. 


steps of the church at 7 p. m. on the Sunday eve- 
nings in July and August, under the direction of 
Rev. Thomas M. Mark. 
* x 
CALIFORNIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Full fellowship granted Rev. Clyde Sheldon 
Shepard, D. D., May 17, 1928. 
Alven M. Smith, Secretary. 
Kare 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The annual Convention of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Association of Vermont and Province of Quebec 
will be held in the Universalist church, Morrisville, 
Vt., Tuesday, June 26. Reports from state officers, 
from Mission Circles and Guilds, and from the 
chairmen of departments wiil be heard. 

There will be election of officers, and the tran- 
saction of any other business that may legally come 
before this meeting. 

Olive M. Kimball, Secretary. 
Pe 
MURRAY GROVE, 1928 


Saturday, July 14. 
Sunday, July 15. 


Opening Day. 

Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 
Sunday, July 22. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 
Sunday, July 29. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 
Sunday, August 5. Sermon by Rev. Vincent E. 

Tomlinson, D. D. 

Saturday, August 11. Birthday Party. 

Sunday, August 12. Sermon by Rev. George H. 
Thorburn. 

Thursday, August 16. Annual Meeting. 

Friday, August 17. Fair. 

Saturday, August 18. Fair. 

Saturday, August 18. Meeting of the National 

Cemetery Association. 


Sunday, August 19. Sermon by Rev. George D. 


Walker, D. D. 

Saturday, August 25. Meeting of the Hand-in- 
Hand Circle. 

Sunday, August 26. Sermon by Rey. A. Ger- 
trude Earle. 


Saturday, Aug. 25, to Monday, Sept. 3, Institute 
of the W. N. M. A., G. S.S. A., and Y. P. C. U. 

Sunday, September 2. Sermon by Rev. George 
E. Huntley, D. D. 

Monday, September 8.. Closing. 

Post office address, Forked River, N. J. Motor 
buses over the beautiful Atlantic City boulevard 
pass the grounds. New York passengers will take 
them at Lakewood and Philadelphia passengers at 
Toms River. For reservations apply to Miss Mary 
E. Spencer, 1228 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pe! 


CHURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY 


The new minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, Central Park West and 76th St., New 
York City, wishes to extend to all Universalists a 
cordial invitation to visit the church whenever they 
are in the city on a Sunday. The church may be 
reached from Times Square by. subway, getting off 
at 72d St., and walking east to the Park. 


Obituary 
Albert C. Lowry 


Albert C. Lowry was born Feb. 15, 1849, and died 
May 20, 1928, at the Mt. Carmel Hospital, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Mr. Lowry was a member of the Golden Rule 
Universalist Church for twenty-four years. He 
served as its treasurer for thirteen years. His de- 
votion to his church was the outstanding feature of a 
life that was unselfish and full of service in many 
other ways as well. 

He was a member of the Masonie Order, Eastern 
Star, Odd Fellows, the Encampment, Rebekahs, and 
In each of these organizations he took 
a prominent part. In two of them he passed through 
the chairs. But at the same time, and long after it 
was necessary because of infirmity and age to dis- 
continue the activities in them, he was constant in 
his attendance at church and faithful in the per- 
formance of every duty thereto possible. re | 

He was afflicted early in life with deafness that 
prevented his hearing ordinary conversation. There- 
fore his presence Sunday after Sunday in his accus- 
tomed place at church was his testimony to the spirit 


of devotion motivating him. Two years ago he 
suffered from a stroke which left him unable 
move about except with great difficulty with th 
help of friends. Even then he persisted in attend- 
ing each funetion of the church to which his friend 
would assist him. 

A loving husband, a faithful father, a devoted 
Christian, his memory will linger long to inspi 
those who are left behind. 


Miss Lucy Farrior 


Miss Lucey Farrior died at her home in Rocky 
Mount, N. C., Saturday, May 19. For some yea 
Miss Farrior had not been in the best of health, 
but the duration of her last illness was only t 
days. She was born at Kenansville, N. C., the place 
where, oné hundred years ago, the Southern Uni. 
versalist Convention was organized. Coming from 
one of the old families of Revolutionary days, she 
exemplified in her life mamy of the splendid qualities 
of our early pioneers. Her last days were made 
happy by the fact that she saw her own church es= 
tablished with regular services at Rocky Moun 
She left a worthy example of loyalty to her church 
in that her will sets aside $2,000 to be paid into the 
permanent fund of the Universalist Convention off 
North Carolina. 
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BIBLES 


at this completely ‘stocked Bible store 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution | 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young — 
Women desire to call attention to this organization _ 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Woreester St., Boston, and js within easy access’ 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. y 

During the summer months there are accomme- 
dations for women unattended who may wish te 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Sa- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcestes 
Bt., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


| Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


EADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


-TEDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘‘Perin’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
mimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 


_ light the reader. 


The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter. 
nity. Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only: Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Sclentific and Musie 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES »: TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


Por catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medica] and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schos! 
for young men and young women, offering excap- 
tional advantages for education in every Gepart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buiidings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Spsak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commoél- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestie science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass, 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dermitery) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School cf Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


Spring 
Day calls from golden Eastern skies, 
“Sluggards, arise! Arise! Arise! 
To fetch and carry.” 


The brooklet through the meadow flows 
And cries, ‘‘A rose! Arose! A rose! 
Would I might tarry.” 


The lover frantically prays, 
“Please, sir, araise! Araise! A raise! 
I want to marry.” 
Thomas Kerker in Life. 
* * 

Little Mary, who had fallen ill, begged 
for a kitten. 

It was found that an operation was 
necessary for the child’s cure, and that 
she must go to the hospital. Her mother 
promised that if she were very brave she 
should have the very finest kitten to be 
found. 

As Mary was recovering from the in- 
fluence of the anesthetic, the nurse heard 
her muttering: 

“Tt’s a rotten way to get a kitten.”— 
Tit-Bits (London). 

* * 

“Who's that behind us, Fred?” asked 

the man at the wheel as a car hooted. 


“Only a flapper in a roadster,’ Fred 
answered. 
The driver hurled his wheel over, 


swerved the car off the road, crashed 
through a fence, and turned turtle. 
“Thank -heaven we escaped!’’ he mut- 
tered.—Smith’s Weekly (Sydney). 
* * 


Wigg: “Sorry to keep you waiting, old 
man; but I’ve just been setting a trap 
for my wife.”’ 

Wagg: ‘Heavens! What do you sus- 
pect?” 

Wigg: “A mouse in the pantry.”’— 
Passing Show. 

* * 

“John, now don’t lose your temper!’’ 

“Well, I won’t be imposed upon, Mary! 
Think of that lazy bum of a guide telling 
us it would take all morning to see the 
Vatican! That little fellow in Paris got 
us through the Louvre in two hours!’’— 
Lampoon. 

* * 

The sole survivor was found dead yes- 
terday. At the hospital to which he was 
carried, physicians expressed the opinion 
that he would recover, in which case the 
Government will award him a medal.— 
Mexico City despatch in a Texas paper. 

* * 
A dame I would like 
To put out of biz: 
The one who ’phones 
“Guess who this is?’’ 
Buffalo Evening News. 
* * 
Neck Broken in Fall 
Hasn’t Felt Well Since 
— Headlines in the Fargo (N. D.) Forum. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


BREAD and BUTTER BOOKS 


To your minister books are bread and butter. 
mind and spirit will starve, and his preaching—well, it won’t improve. 


Soon he will be going on his well-earned vacation. 
time of re-creation for his next year’s work, and the time when he will 
have that freedom from interruption that enables him to read serious 
books thoughtfully and get suggestions for next year’s sermons. 


It will be a fine and helpful thing for you to provide him one bread 
and butter book. Send us your order and we will see that he gets it, with 
Here are some suggestions: 


your compliments. 


Religion in the Making. By Alfred 

North Whitehead. $1.50. 

“There is news in the realm of mind. 
The mentality that has prevailed for 
three centuries is changing. Whitehead 
says the change is revolutionary... . 
He does succeed in a wonderful way in 
giving his readers a sense of the nature of 
the change.’”’—John Dewey. 


Beliefs That Matter. By William Adams 

Brown. $2.75. 

A great scholar and a devout Christian 
gives a statement ‘‘as plain as the author 
can make it of what he believes may be a 
practicable faith for the men and women 
of to-day.”’ 


By Andre Maurois. $3.00. 

A great biography plus interpretation 
of that Victorian era that so largely 
shaped the present age. 


Disraeli. 


June 9, 1928 


Without them his 


To him it is the - 


The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 

Thornton Wilder.. $2.50. 

Is God’s Providence and God’s love 
the real bridge that joins the living here 
and the living there? Is getting what we 
want, or giving what we most want to 
keep, the Royal Road? 


The Kingdom of Love. 

Carrier. $2.00. 

Lesson outlines tested for five years in 
the famous week-day religious courses in 
Dayton, Ohio. A re-study of the life of 
Jesus and its meaning for the life of to-day. 


By 


By Blanche 


Main Currents of American Thought. 
By Vernon N. Parrington. 2 vols. 
$8.00. 

The Pulitzer Prize winner as “‘the best 
book of the year upon the history of the 
United States.’ History not as a mere 
record of events, but a study of the 
thought that shaped the events. 


Do it TO-DAY before you forget it 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRIENDS OF AFRICA 


By Jean Kenyon Mackenzie 


The new text book for mission study recommended by the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association of the Universalist Church. 


Chapter Headings 


I. The New Fact of Africa. 
II. A Human Problem. 
III. The Friend as Doctor. 


IV. The Friend as Teacher. 
V. The Friend in Exile. 
VI. Henceforth Friends. 


Miss Mackenzie covers the great needs of Africa in a marvelous way. 


260 Pages 


Price, 75 cents in cloth. 


A Colored Map 


24 Illustrations 


50 cents in paper 


How to use ‘‘Friends of Africa’’ 15 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


